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EVENING TOILETTE. 


Tuts pretty toilette is made of pomegranate satin merveilleux 
subdued and enriched by black Chantilly lace. A Chantilly shawl 
is draped in graceful folds on the satin skirt. The sleeveless cor- 
sage is cut in a low point at the back and front, and draped with 
bretelles of satin folds and lace. A fall of lace veils the armhole, 
and is held by a jewelled clasp on the shoulder. The long gloves 
are of black undressed kid, embroidered in gold and jet on the up- 
per arm. The fan has ebony sticks with gold ornamentation, and 
a black gauze leaf, which is illuminated with roses and birds. 





FOR WINTER BLOOMS. 


O one can look on her gayly blooming flower garden as the 
N time for early frost draws near without wishing that she 
could remove every one of her cherished plants to the sunny house 
windows for safe-keeping. But even if the window room were 


sufficient, the plants themselves would rebel, and if transferred 
from their garden homes to contracted quarters in pots, they would 
Except with a few kinds, the 


soon wither into unsightly objects. 
only way to secure 
a supply from gar- 
den plants for house 
blooming is to take 
cuttings of such as 
are best for the pur- 
pose, and leave the 
old plants to bloom 
on undisturbed un- 
til the frost lays its 
cruel hands onthe. 

Like many other 
things, the potting 
of plants for winter 
blooming can not be 
deferred beyond a 
certain time if suc- 
cess is to be sure. 
The last of August 
is quite late enough, 
and if the work is 
not done before the 
second week in Sep- 
tember the plants 
will not have time 
to make thrifty and 
sufficient growth be- 
fore they must be 
taken intothe house. 

If slips are taken 
off at the time men- 
tioned from gerani- 
ums, verbenas, cole- 
uses, _heliotropes, 
and petunias, and 
they are rightly treat 
ed, they will make a 
rapid growth and be 
ready to bloom free- 
ly by the first of No- 
vember, or perhaps, 
if very favorably 
treated, a week or 
two earlier. 

Small pots should 
be used for all cut- 
tings. Those about 
three inches in di- 
ameter are best. 
The soil should be 
composed mainly of 
clean river sand. 
Some plants will root 
more quickly in sand 
alone, and others 
grow so readily that 
they will do well in 
any good garden soil, 
but a mixture of 
three parts sand and 
one of good rich 
earth answers well 
for general use. 

It is a mistake to 
take too small a cut- 


ting. Those from a 
geranium, petunia, 


or heliotrope may be 
six or eight inches 
high, but cuttings 
from a coleus or ver- 
bena should be 
smaller. The- best 
way to slip a ver- 
bena is to fasten a 
branch down in a 
small pot without 
cutting it off from 
the main plant. 
Keep the branch 
pruned back, and 
after it has become 
well rooted, sever, 
and set for a day in 
a shaded place. 
Cuttings must not 





be taken off too near the main stem, unless they are new shoots 
and so tender that they will break there easily. A rule is to break 
off the slip as far down as it will snap off, not bend and twist it 
off, but snap off easily. A cutting will root if taken off below this 
point, but not so quickly, and the roots will not be so strong. 

Plant the cuttings to the depth of an inch and a half or two 
inches. Water freely, and do not let the soil get dry at any time. 
Slips of coleus, heliotrope, and verbena root in a week or less; 
geraniums and petunias take a longer time. As soon as the cut- 
tings are well rooted they must be transferred to larger pots and 
other soil. This second pot should be only one size larger than 
the first, just enough larger to hold the first easily. The soil 
should be a mixture of leaf mould, sand, and well-rotted stable 
manure in the proportion of three parts leaf mould, one part sand, 
and one part manure. 

Transplant the cuttings carefully, so as not to disturb the tender 
roots. Give plenty of water, and keep in the shade for three or 
four days. After that expose gradually to the sun, and soon set 
the pots in the border, giving them the most favorable places. 
Keep the plants well pruned back, and pinch off all buds as soon 
as formed. 

Plants thus treated will generally make a rapid growth, and be- 
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YEAR, IN ADVANCE 


fore time to remove them to the house, be ready for repotting in 
five-inch pots. This must be done without disturbing the roots at 
all, or the growth will be checked. 

Place a layer of bits of broken pottery an inch deep in the bot- 
tom of the pot to secure good drainage, and covet with soil pre- 
pared as for the first potting. Place one hand over the top of the 
pot containing the plant, give the pot a sharp tap or strike its rim 
on the edge of the stand until the plant lies loose in your hand 
surrounded with the undisturbed ball of earth. Set it carefully in 
the larger pot and fill up the extra space with soil. Pack this 
down by pouring on water. If the earth around the roots has not 
been broken, the plant will not need protection from the sun, and 
may be set back in its old place until there is danger from frost. 

Plants which have been in pots all summer should be repotted 
into pots one or two sizes larger, according to the size of the plant 
and how nearly the roots have filled the pot. If it is completely 
root-bound, a few of the outside roots should be trimmed off, but 
the earth must not be disturbed. 

When pots are sunk in the ground or set on it for a long time, 
the earth often becomes filled with earth-worms, which do much 
injury to the roots. They may be quickly disposed of by satura 
ting the earth with water in which carbolic acid has been stirred— 
ten drops of the refined acid to one pint of water. Withhold wa- 
ter until the earth is rather dry, then use the carbolic water. 

Roses, carnations, and a few other plants may be lifted from the 
open border early in September, potted, and will be ready to bloom 
in the house by the first of December or January y 

Plants taken up from the open border are less likely to droop if 
the work of potting them is done after sundown. Each plant should 
be carefully lifted with a broad trowel, and as much earth left 
around the roots as possible. If the roots have grown deep, they 
must be cut off, and the top of the plant must be trimmed back. 
Even if the roots do not have to be cut, the top should be pruned. 
It seems a pity to cut off the thrifty branches, but the plant gains 
by it. The plants must be kept in a cool shaded place for two or 
three days. They may then have a little morning sun, and in a 
week be set where they will get sun the greater part of the day. 

As soon as there is danger from frost the plants should be 
brought on a covered veranda where they can get sun during the 
day and be protected from chill after the sun is down. 





HEIRS AND HEIRESSES. 

’P.HERE has been a great deal said about the inconvenience and 

misfortune of being an heir or an heiress, but it is not such a 
bad thing, after all, if we accept it in the right spirit, and do not 
carp at the monotonous prospect of always having a dinner and a 
Sunday suit, of not being obliged to 
eat humble-pie, or feel grateful for 
the privilege of earning our daily 
bread: if we refuse to cavil at ele- 
gant leisure, and do not look upon 
the responsibility of spending our 
burden that we 
Of course there are 


income as such a 


huard it lnstead 


drawbacks about 
having too much 
money in our purse, 
about “eating too 


cake,” about 
But there 
is, perhaps, as much 


much 
luxury 


to be said against 
having nothing that 
we covet as against 
having nothing to 
want; in the latter 
case we can share 
superfluities, 
and so double them, 
if the philosophers 
speak truly,a theory 
in political economy 
which may be new 
tomany. But who 
cares to divide pen- 
ury with us? Heine 
once said that “ the 
Greeks and Romans 
had time to conquer 
the world because 
they had not been 
obliged to learn 
their lan- 
guage”; and so the 
heir and heiress has 
time to 


our 


own 


conquer 
boundless realms in 
and art, 
because they are not 


literature 


* obliged to get 
their coals by strat 
agem, nor pray to 


Heaven for their 


salad oil,” because 
they do not have to 
weigh the price of 
against that 
of cal- 

cash 
Sordid cares 


sugar 





of molasses, 





icoO)|=—o against 
mere 
may be bad things 
for people general- 
ly, but perhaps they 
are better than no 
at all. There 
is a pleasure in lay. 


cares 
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jing ont a small income successfully, only equalled 
by playing a good game at whist, and this is one 
of the advantages from which the heir and heir- 
ess are naturally cut off, and on account of which 
they may fairly have some quarrel with fortune ; 
if only the righ can be thought to know the value 
of money, it is the poor who have the greater ex- 
perience of its non-elastic quality. If in the lex- 
jcon of the one there is no such word as satiety, 
if the beautiful and desirable things of this sphere 
never lose their charm or cease to dazzle them 
because they never approach near enough to per- 
ceive the tinsel, in the bright lexicon of the other 
there is no such word as want. If “the green 
state of millionism” is a poor preparation for de- 
veloping the faculties of mind and soul, of show- 
ing what stuff man or woman is made of, wheth- 
er “clay or spirit, is poverty, with its grinding toil, 
a better means? Ifa hungry stomach stimulates 
the brain, does not a full one feed it ? 





FRAUD. 


Messrs. ITanrer & Brorners are in- 
formed that persons , falsely representing 
themselves to be ayents for Harper's Pe- 
riodicals are soliciting subscriptions to 
oe Weexty, Ilarper’s Maea- 
ziye, Harper's Bazar, and Harper's 
You na Peopur, at unauthorized rates, 
giving receipts in the name of Harper & 
Broruers. 

To prevent the loss of money by such 
misrepresentations, it is requested that in 
purchasing from parties assuming to rep- 
resent Harper & Broruers, payment be 
made by Bank Draft or Post-office Money- 
Order, payable to the order of Harper & 
Brorners, Vew York. 


*“ Harrer’s Youne Peorre should be in the hands of 
every young person in the land.”—Hvening Journal. 
Jereey City. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Ituustraten WErKLy. 


The current number is an unusually attractine 
one. It opens with a handsome engraving, after 
a drawing by Mrs. Jrssin Sukpuren, entitled 

“KEEP HER HEAD TO THE LIGHT.” 

Another strik ing illustration is called“ A Part- 
ing.” It is engraved after the painting by Mari- 
ANNE STOKES. 

The principal short story is “A Family Jar,” 
by Mrs, Lizzie W. Cuampney. Mr. Davin Ker 
also contributes a short story, called“ The Count’s 
Strange Guest - : 

The serial “Two A rroms,” 
Sropparp, ix continued, and the 
cluding part of ac Annely, the Lost Rose of the 
Tyrol,” as ginen, Both are handsomely i. a Hust ated, 

* School ‘ Keeps’ Again’ " is the title of a Full. 
page drawing by Miss Jessre McDernorr, 

* 4 Chat About Snakes” giv es some interesting 
information on a subject concer ning which young 
people have little knowledge and much prejudice. 

The Wolf and the Bear’ is a humorous poem 
jy Parmer Cox, with two illustrations by the au- 
thor. 


story, 


hy W. ¢ 


second and con- 


SUBSCRIPTION Price, $200 per YRAR. 

A specimen copy of Haxrer’s Youne Prope 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
ee 
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(CH Our next jaiteaher will contain a Susie: 
sneer and Emprorery Supp.ement, with a large 
_ choice variety of full-sized patterns, designs, 

/lustrations, and de scriptions of Lavirs’ AUTUMN 
Pamearg Wraprinas, and Bonnets: Misses’ and 
Catcpren’s Avtrumn Costumes; Lapres’ Morning 
Gowns; Cooking Aprons; Lingerie, Home-made 
Oriental Rugs, Embroidered Chairs, Foot- Rests, 
Portiéres, Table Covers ; Tea, Lunch, and Tray 
Cloths, Monograms, etc., in cross stitch, Holbe in- 
work, and various embroidery stitches ; with rich 
literary and artistic attractions. 


SAWDUST. 

W ] HEN we are very young, is there any- 

thing against which we have the 
sort of prejudice that gives it the slightest 
disagreeable flavor, unless it be connected 
with a slipper, a switch, or a bottle of phys- 
ic? How gilded with the glory of our own 
dawn does not every object in creation ap- 
pear! At morning we used to feel that it 
was going to be morning all day, with blue 
sky aud sparkling dew and flower scents 
and freshness; but at noon we hardly re- 
membered another joy than those under the 
meridian; and our only shadow of vexation 
was that night must needs come to put an 
end to it all. 

But when we have ceased to be young, 
how sorry we sometimes are to open our 
eyes and find that it is morning! how glad 
we are fain to be when night comes and 
brings another day to its close! Fortunate 
they who, in middle life and in still more 
advanced years, carry the morning always 
with them, and love the hour, whatever it 
may be, and the fortune it brings with it. 

Yet, sooth to say, there are very few of 











us who bring our ideals up to the end with 
us all unbroken. The mists of early day 
magnify the objects we see through them. 
This fruit is sweeter to the virgin palate 
than it ever will be to the taste accustomed 
to all impressions; that tlower scent never 
ean be found again; that sound of distant 
bells, that music on the water, never sounds 
to us, now that even-song has sung, as it did 
when blown on the winds of inorning. When 
Henry Esmond met Father Holt, after he 
had grown to be a man, he “smiled to think 
that this was his oracle of early days, only 
now no longer infallible or divine.” 

How many a young person there must be 
who, dominated over by a maturer mind and 
personality with attractions and conjurations 
of its own,shakes off the spell in after-times, 
and sees with amazement that the god, if 
not made of putty, yet is only common flesh 
and blood! How many a woman has waked, 
atter years of marriage with the oue idolized 
at the outset, to find that the idol had feet 
of clay! How many a man has married a 
doll, and by the slow process of disenchant- 
ing years has felt no surprise when at last 
he saw the sawdust! Yet they who find the 
demi-god of youth still a demi-god when 
middle life has rubbed the cobwebs out of 
their eyes, when the high noon has dissipated 
those magnifying mists of morning, they who 
preserve their idols and find them and their 
informing spirits golden still, they who have 
no occasion to be reminded that there is 
such a thing as sawdust in the world—how 
blest are they, blest with the good fortune 
that is theirs, blest even if it is illusion and 
they themselves are not wise enough to be 
aware of it! 

For surely there is a pleasure in our illu- 
sions, so long as we do not know them to be 
illusions. So long, indeed, as we are igno- 
rant of that, they are not illusions, but as 
blessed verities as any of the fixed truths of 
the universe. ‘To believe a person great and 
good is to endow him with all the great and 
good qualities we revere, and if by the add- 
ed exaltation which we might derive from 
him if he really exerted those qualities upon 
us, it does not actually matter, for, on the 
coutrary, by insisting upon it that he shall 
have the noble characteristics, they have to 
be created somewhere, and if ouly in our im- 
agination, then at least that far we have 
been exalted by being their creators our- 
selves. It is our natures that have 
been the matrices of the statne we have 
reared to him, and he is none the worse and 
we are somewhat the better, 

The illusion, too, that surrounds the dead 
with a halo is certainly a blessed oue, all 
that was ignoble or unlovely in them sink- 
ing out of sight and memory, aud only the 
beautiful remaining, till, if they are not an- 
gels in the unseen sphere they visit, so much 
of them as remains in our memory is alto- 
gether angelic, And if we may have blessed 
illusions concerning those that are gone 
away from us, how equally blessed are those 
concerning the affairs that might have come 
to us but never do! The songs we never 
sang are far the sweetest; the wife that 
was never wed, the hero for whom the maid- 
en waits, the little children never born and 
never to be born—what perfectness euwrap 
them all! Elia’s Dream Children were love- 
lier and sweeter, and dearer too, than any 
children that CHARLES LAMB ever met. It 
is a thing to be thankful for when any ex- 
perience of our earlier years is left to us un- 
touched by the tarnishing fingers of time; 
that we can still visit the house that used 
to seem to usin our childhood the House 
Beautiful, and find there the fair chamber 
looking to the east; that the young girl 
who hardly needed wings for her transla- 
tion seems as ethereal still; that the child 
who went early and never grew up to mun- 
dane. coarseness is still to us a cherub out 
of heaven, who folded his wings awhile ere 
he fled back to heaven again. 

And perhaps it is another thing to be 
quite as thankful for, the illusions we all 
have more or less about ourselves. As we 
never fairly see ourselves in the mirror, the 
right side there becoming the left, so that 
we get none but a false and distorted visiou 
of ourselves, what virtues, what traits of 
truth, kindness, and generosity, do we not 
seem in that inner vision to possess! For 
wonld we not make such and such great 
gifts, and perform such and such magnani- 
mous acts, if things were only a little dif- 
ferent with us? If we had the bank ac- 
count of that billionaire, would we not be 
paying off the national debt? As it is, we 
have hardly enough for ourselves. And 
what Ithuriels we are, too, in that inner vi- 
sion—we who scorn all untruth except that 
which may be absolutely necessary to save 
ourselves from other people’s ill opinion! 
and what angels of mercy are we in that 
picture we delight to look at—we who roll 
the last scandal under our tongue for a 
choice morsel, and are glad when what we 
have is better than what our neighbor has! 
Well, if we are to sit in sackcloth and ashes 
for our sins, our bad traits, hereditary or oth- 


own 





erwise, our good traits uncultivated, we 
shall have a sad time of it; and so blessed 
be these, with all the other of our illusions 
that hinder us ever from seeing a grain of 
sawdust in any doll we have! 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE SHADOW OF THE HAREM. 


\ E sometimes hear surprise expressed that 
woman has contributed so little to the mas- 
terpieces of the world in science, art, literature. 
To me the wonder is always the other way—that 
she has produced anything in that direction at 
all; and this for the plain reason that the shad- 
ow of repression, which is the bequest of the 
Oriental harem, still hangs over her. That she 
has always been ata great disadvantage in train- 
ing or education is something, but it is a second- 
ary matter. The real disadvantage of women has 
Juin in being systematically taught from child- 
hood up that it is their highest duty to efface 
themselves, or at least keep out of sight. One 
can overcome all disadvantages of education, but 
to do anything remarkable without running the 
risk of being conspicuous —this would puzzle the 
most skillful. Fame is the shadow of great ac- 
tion. Now nobody but Peter Schlemihl ever sue- 
ceeded in living without his shadow, and it is not 
recorded that even he enjoyed that situation. 

It would be easy to show by a long series of 
examples the eager desire of men, especially the 
medivere ones, that women should remain invis- 
ible. It was the Latin epitaph upon the model 
woman that she staid at home aud span—Jo- 
mum servavit, lanam fecit. It is a motto which 
Mr. Newell, the scientific explorer of nursery 
rhymes, would perhaps find preserved in Mrs. 
Mousey’s answer to the “frog who would a-woo- 
ing go” : 

“* Pray, a Mouse, are you within ?’— 
yvlo! says Rowley. 
*Oh ye, ‘kind sir; I'm sitting to spin’— 
‘ith a Rowle y , Powley,” elec, 

But as no amount of spinning saved that excel- 
lent matron from the terrible cat, so Harriet Mar- 
tineau and other literary women might be as good 
housekeepers as they pleased without clearing 
themselves from reproach. Indeed, it is rather 
pathetic to notice how the pioneer literary women 
in America, such as Mrs. Child and Miss Leslie, 
endeavored to disarm public judgment by print- 
ing some Frugal Housewife or Seventy-five Re- 
ceipts before showing their heads as authors. 
Even now the practice is not discontinued, and 
Marian Harland, with all her wide popularity, has 
to wind up with a practical work on Breakfast, 
Dinner, and Supper to demonstrate that, though 
a writer, she still has the virtues of her sex. We 
have not yet outgrown that profound remark of 
Fredrika Bremer that a woman may do almost 
anything she pleases with a man if she always 
has something nice to pop into his mouth. 

From the days of that Roman epitaph onward 
the tradition of concealment has been pretty weil 
sustained. It would be easy to fill pages with 
the sayings of wise men to the general effect that 
women should, as far as possible, be kept in some 
place that has a lid to it. The favorite German 
novelist Auerbach, for instance, puts this with a 
praiseworthy directness: “The best woman is 
she of whom men speak least. 1 understand it 
so that where a man speaks of a woman he should 
content himself with a few words. He should 
say, ‘She is an intelligent, a good, a domestic, or 
a noble woman.’ Qualify these words, and the 
strength of the comment is lost.” It is certain 
that in saying this, Auerbach speaks the spirit of 
his nation. He says it gravely, too, and does no- 
thing inconsistent with it, being in this respect 
more fortunate than the English Archdeacon 
Trench, who thoroughly approves the Latin motto 
as applied to women, Bene vizit qui bene latuit 
(‘She has lived well who has kept well con- 
cealed’’), and quotes it with pride in a preface to 
a very thick octavo volume containing several 
hundred of his mother’s most private letters, 

There is one way alone in which men have been 
willing to see any amount of literary or artistic 
genius developed in women—when these ladies 
consent to attribute their work to a husband or 
brother, and say nothing about it. This is the 
self-effacement, the bene datuit, at its most delight- 
ful point, when the woman does the work and 
the man gets the fame. The Mendelssohn fami- 
ly had not the slightest objection to their gifted 
Fanny’s composing as much music as she pleased, 
provided it appeared under the name of her bro- 
ther Felix. Nobody knows. the recent biogra- 
phers tell us, how many of his “songs without 
words” the sister contributed; but the moment 
she proposed to publish anything under her own 
name the whole household was aroused, and the 
shadow of the harem was invoked; it was im- 
proper, unwomanly, indelicate, for her to publish 
music—except to swell her brother’s fame. Made- 
moiselle De Scudéry, whose interminable novels 
delighted all good society in France and England 
two centuries and a half ago, printed most of her 
fifty volumes under the name of her brother. 
Charles de Seudéry undoubtedly wrote part of the 
books, and he certainly may be said to have en- 
couraged his sister in writing them, inasmuch as 
he used to lock her up in her room to keep her 
at it. But he never seems to have doubted as to 
his fraternal right to claim them all; and he once 
drew his sword on a personal friend for doubting 
his authorship of Ze Grand Cyrus, a novel of 
nearly 13,000 pages, of which it is now pretty 
well established that the sister wrote the whole. 

In short, the repressing influence has not con- 
sisted in this or that trivial disadvantage, but in 
the Oriental theory itself. If women have less 
natural gift than men, they need more enconr- 
agement and not more hinderance; if a young 
man of puny appearance comes into a gymna- 
sium, he is not invited to exercise with his hands 
tied. At all events, for what work a woman 
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ds she is entitled to credit, and not to have 
the shadow of the harem invoked to hush up 
her existence as much as possible, letting the 
credit go to some one else. I know a lady who, 
when a child, was once coaxed by her elder bro- 
thers to climb through the sliding-door of the 
pantry, which she alone was small enough to en- 
ter, and to bring them out an apronful of apples. 
The elder accomplices then carried them off into 
the orchard and devoured them without leaving 
her a single one. If art and authorship in wo- 
men be crimes, like stealing apples, men have 
certainly adjusted the rewards and penalties in a 
manner very much like this, .H 





OPTIONAL CIVILITIES. 


FP HERE are many optional civilities in life which 
add very much to its charm if observed, but 
which can not be called indispensable. To those 
which are harmless and graceful we shall give a 
cursory glance, and to those which are doubtful 
and perhaps harmful we shall also briefly al- 
lude, leaving it to the common-sense of the read- 
er as to whether he will hereafter observe in his 
own manners these so-called optional civilities. 

In France, when a gentleman takes off his hat 
in a windy street or in an exposed passageway, 
and holds it in his hand while talking to a lady, 
she always says, “ Couvrez vous” (I beg of you 
not to stand uncovered). A kind-hearted woman 
says this toa boatman,a coachman, a man of low 
degree, who always takes off his hat when a lady 
speaks to him, Now in our country, unfortunate- 
ly, the cabmen have such bad manners that a 
lady seldom has the opportunity of this optional 
civility, for, unlike a similar class in Europe, those 
who serve you for your money in America often 
throw in « good deal of incivility with the serv- 
ice, and no book of etiquette is more needed than 
one which should teach shop-girls and shop-men 
the beauty and advantages of a respectful man- 
ner. If men who drive carriages and street cabs 
would Jearn the most advantageous way of mak- 
ing money, they would learn to touch their hats 
to a lady when she speaks to them or gives an 
order, It is always done in the Old World, and 
this respectful air adds infinitely to the pleasures 
of foreign travel. 

In all foreign hotels the landlords enforce such 
respect on the part of the waiters to the guests 
of the hotel that if two complaints are made of 
incivility, the man or woman complained of is im- 
mediately dismissed. In a livery-stable, if the 
hired coachman is complained of for an uncivil 
answer, or even a silence which is construed as 
incivility, he is immediately discharged. On the 
lake of Como, if a lady steps down to a wharf to 
hire a boat, every boatman takes off his cap un- 
til she has finished speaking, and remains uncov- 
ered until she asks him to put on his hat, 

Now optional civilities, such as saying to one’s 
inferior, * Do not stand without your hat,” to 
one’s equal, “ Do not rise, 1 beg of you,” “ Do not 
come out in the rain to put me in my carriage,” 
naturally occur to the kind-hearted, but they nay 
be cultivated. It used to be enumerated amongst 
the uses of foreign travel that a man went away 
a bear and came home a gentleman, It is not 
naturadgsto the Anglo-Saxon race to be overpolite. 
They have no petits soins, A husband in France 
moves out an easy-chair for his wife, and sets a 
footstool for every lady. He hands her the morn- 
ing paper, he brings a shawl if there is danger 
of a draught, he kisses her hand when he comes 
in, and he tries to make himself agreeable to her 
in the matter of these little optional civilities. 
It has the most charming effect upon all domes- 
tic life, and we find a curious allusion to the po- 
liteness observed by French sons toward their 
mothers and fathers in one of Moliére’s com- 
edies, where a prodigal son observes to his father, 
who comes to denounce him, “ Pray, sir, take a 
chair,” says Prodigal; “ you could scold me so 
much more at your ease if you were seated.” 

If this was a piece of optional civility which 
had in it a bit of sarcasm, we can readily see that 
civility lends great strength to satire, and take a 
hint from it in our treatment of rude people. A 
lady once entering a crowded shop, where the 
women behind the counter were singularly inat- 
tentive and rude even for America, remarked to 
one young woman who was lounging on the 
counter, and who did not show any particular de- 
sire to serve her, 

“My dear, you make me a convert to the Sat- 
urday afternoon early closing rule, and to the 
plan for providing seats for saleswomen, for I 
see that fatigue has impaired your usefulness to 
your employer.” 

The Jounger started to her feet with flashing 
eyes. “J am as strong as you are,” said she, very 
indignantly. 

“Then save yourself a report at the desk by 
showing me some lace,” said the lady, in a soft 
voice, with a smile. 

She was served after this with alacrity, In 
America we are all workers; we have no privi- 
leged class; we are earning money in various 
servitudes, called variously law, medicine, divini- 
ty, literature, art, mercantile business, or as clerks, 
servants, seamstresses, and nurses, and we owe it 
to our work to do it not only honestly but plea- 
santly, 

It is absolutely necessary to success in the last- 
mentioned profession that a woman have a plea- 
sant manner, and it is a part of the instruction of 
the training-school of nurses, that of civility. It 
is not every one who has a fascinating manner. 
What a great gift of fortune it is! But it is in 
every one’s power to try and cultivate a civil 
manner. 

In the matter of “keeping a hotel”—a slang 
expression which has become a proverb —how 
well the women in Europe understand their busi- 
ness, and how poorly the women in America un- 
derstand theirs! In England and all over the 
Continent the newly arrived stranger is received 
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by a woman neatly dressed, with pleasant, re- 
spectful manners, who is overflowing with option- 
al civilities. She conducts the lady to her room, 
asks if she will have the blinds drawn or open, 
if she will have hot water or cold,if she would 
like a cup of tea, ete. ; sends a neat chamber-maid 
to her to take her orders, gets her pen and pa- 
per for her notes—in fact, treats her as a lady 
should treat a guest. Even in very rural districts 
the landlady comes out to her own door to meet 
the stranger, holds her neat hand to assist her to 
alight, and performs for her all the service she 
can while she is under her roof, 

In America a lady may alight in what is called 
a tavern, weary, travel-stained, and with a head- 
ache. She is shown into a waiting-room where 
sits, perhaps, an overdressed female in a rock- 
ing-chair violently fanning herself. She learns 
that this is the landlady. She asks if she can 
have a room, some hot water, ete. The answer 
may be, “I don’t know; I don’t have to work ; 
perhaps Jiin will tell you.” And it is to the man 
of the house that the traveller must apply. It is 
a favorable sign that American men are never 
ashamed to labor, although they may not over- 
flow with civility. It is a very unfavorable sign 
for the women of America when they are afraid 
or ashamed of work, and when they hesitate to 
do that which is nearest them with civility and 
interest. 

Another test of self-respect, and one which is 
sometimes lacking in those whom the world calls 
fashionable, those who have the possessions which 
the majority of us desire, fine houses, fine clothes, 
wealth, good position, ete., is the lack or the pre- 
sence of “fine courtesy,” which shall treat every 
one so that he or she is entirely at ease. 

“Society is the intercourse of persons on a 
footing of apparent equality,” and if so any one 
in it who treats other people so as to make them 
uncomfortable is manifestly unfit for society, 
Now an optional courtesy should be the unfail- 
ing custom of such a woman, we will say, one 
who has the power of giving pain by a slight, 
who can wound amour propre in the shy, can 
make a débutante stammer and blush, can an- 
noy a shy youth by a snéer, How many a girl 
has had her society life ruined by the cruelty of 
a society leader! how many a young man has had 








his blood frozen by a contemptuous smile at his 
awkwardness! How much of the native good-will 
of an impulsive person has been frozen into a 
caustic and sardonic temper by the lack of a lit- 
tle optional civility ? The servant who comes fora 
place, and seats herself while the lady who speaks 
to her is standing, is wanting in optional civility. 
She sins from ignorance, and should be kindly 
told of her offense, and taught better manners. 
The rich woman who treats a guest impolit 
the landlady who sits in her rocking-chair while 
the traveller waits for those comforts which her 
house of call invites, all are guilty of the same 
offense. It hurts the landlady and the servant 
more nearly than it does the rich woman, because 
it renders their self-imposed task of getting a 
living the more difficult, but it is equally repre- 
hensible in all three. 

Good manners are said to be the result of a 
kind heart and careful home training; bad man- 
ners, the result of a coarse nature and unwise 
training. Weare prone to believe that bad man- 
ners in Americans are almost purely from want 
of thought. There is no more generous, kindly, or 
better people in the world than the standard 
American, but he is often an untrained creature. 
The thousands of emigrants who land on our 
shores, with privileges which they never thought 
to have thrust upon them, how can they imme- 
diately learn good manners? In the Old World 
tradition of power is still so fresh that they have 
to leagn respect for their employers there. Here 
there are no such traditions. 

The first duty, then, it would seem, both for 
those to whom fortune has been kind and for 
those who are still courting her favors, would be 
to study optional civility; not only the decencies 
of life, but a little more. Not only be virtuous, 
but have the shadows of virtue, 
gaging; give a cordial bow, a gracious smile; 


; 
make sunshine in a shady place. 


3e polite, be en- 


Begin at home 
with your optional civility, Not only avoid those 
serious breaches of manners which should cause 
a man to kick another man down-stairs, but go 
further than good manners—have beffer manners. 
Let men raise their hats to women, give up seats 
in cars, kiss the hand of an elderly lady if she 
confers the honor of her acquaintance upon 
them, protect the weak, assist the fallen, and cul- 
tivate civility ; in every class of life this would oil 
the wheels; and especially let American women 
seek to mend their manners, 

Optional civility does not in any way include 
familiarity. We doubt whether it is not the best 
of all armor against it. Familiarity is “bad style.” 
It is not civility which causes one lady to say to 
another, “ Your bonnet is very unbecoming; let 
me beg of you to go to another milliner.” That is 
familiarity, which, however much it may be sup- 
posed to be excess of friendship, is generally either 
saused by spite or by a deficiency of respect. The 
latter is never pardonable. It is in doubtful taste 
to warn people of their faults, to comment upon 
their lack of taste, to carry them disagreeable 
tidings, under the name of friendship. On the 
Continent, where diffidence is unknown, where a 
man, whoever he may be, has a right to speak to 
his fellow-man (if he does it civilly), where a wo- 
man finds other women much more polite to her 
than women are to each other in this country, 
there is no familiarity. It is almost an insult to 
touch the person; for instance, no one places 
his hand on the arm or shoulder of another per- 
son unless there is the closest intimacy; but 
everywhere there is an optional civility free- 
ly given between poor and poor, rich and poor, 
rich and rich, superiors and inferiors, between 
equals, It would be pleasant to follow this out 
in detail, the results are so agreeable and so hon- 
orable, 














NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TRIMMED BONNETS. 


A UTUMN bonnets for city streets and for 
+X travelling are very small and narrow, with 
high trimming directly on top, and increasing in 
height toward the back, The sides are very close 
to the head, and the smali crown is in horseshoe 
shape; sometimes a horseshoe made of beads 
outlines this crown, but in the greater number 
merely the shape is copied, and the end is slight- 
ly curved upward parallel to the outer edge. Many 
bonnets show no defined line between the brim 
and the crown, the material which covers the 
frame being all in one piece, or at most in two 
pieces separated through the middle from the 
front to the end of the crown, The new fancy 
is to put trimming straight through the top and 
down the crown, such as rows of beads, rows of 
gilt cord, piping folds of plush, ete., and the com- 
bination bonnets repeat this idea by using a fig- 
ured fabric through the middle of the front and 
the crown, putting plain goods up each side, form- 
ing a high fold that rests upon the indented mid- 
dle fabric in varions ways that at last give new 
effects to the small bonnets that have been worn 
80 long, and which, to the despair of the milli- 
ners, promise to take a fresh lease of favor. The 
front edge of the new bonnets is now very full; 
instead of resting flat on the hair, it is raised by 
a beaded coronet, or by a puff of velvet which is 
very high in the middle and close on the sides, 
or by many piping folds of the thick moleskin 
plush, the latter being used as a trimming for 
velvet bonnets of a lighter shade. Some box- 
pleated velvet fronts stand up very straight and 
high in the middle, and have narrower pleats on 
the sides, 


MATERIALS AND TRIMMING. 


Velvet, plush, embroidered cloth, and felt are 
the materials for the new bonnets. Both plain and 
embroidered velvets are used, and some striped 
velvets are shown. Beaded velvet and heavily 
beaded laces are used down the centre of black 
bonnets, with the sides of plain black velvet, each 
side being in one smooth piece extending from 
the front backward, meeting in a point at the 
end of the crown, Plush is used to trim velvet 
of a lighter shade, being arranged, as has been 
said, in thick close folds along the edges, or in 
box-pleating on the top. There are also bonnets 
entirely of plush put smoothly on severe-shaped 
foundations, and ornamented with rows of wood- 
en beads around the edges and a bunch of fancy 
feathers directly on top. The embroidered cloths 
rival velvets in beauty, and will be worn with all 
kinds of costumes, though designed originally for 
the embroidered cloth costumes that will be 
among the most elegant visiting dresses of the 
winter. Felt bonnets have the new horseshoe 
crown and the brim in one piece with the sides, 
thus being divided on top from back to front in- 
stead of across from ear to ear. Long stitches 
of fine chenille cord in points or scallops form a 
pretty finish to the edges of felt bonnets. 

Many of the velvet and felt bonnets are trimmed 
with ribbons alone—a return to the fashions of 
long ago—dispensing with flowers, feathers, or 
beads. This style is severe, but milliners say it 
is youthful, and predict its popularity for the de- 
mure-looking little bonnets that are shown for 
very young ladies. The plain repped or satin 
ribbons with purled edges are chosen darker than 
the bonnet, and are arranged in a high narrow 
bow of long loops on top of the front, aspiring 
to great height at the back of the crown, The 
strings are then folded narrowly along the end 
of the crown, attached by an ornament on each 
side, and are to be tied under the chin. The tigré 
and bosse/é (repped) plush ribbons are arranged 
in the same way, but fewer loops are used, on 
account of the thickness of the ribbon. Fancy 
feathers on slender quills curved at the end are 
sometimes thrust in high bows of velvet ribbons 
for the cockade top bow, while there are also 
feather clusters of wings and breasts that are 
complete trimmings of themselves. Fur will be 
much used on bonnets, especially Astrakhan, bea- 
ver, and silver-fox skins, the latter being liked 
with the plomb, navy blue, sphinx, and Russian 
blue velvets that are so largely imported that one 
is led to believe blue is coming into favor again, 
though the milliners say brown and green meet 
with most favor in Paris. Birds’ heads with long 
beaks, and especially blackbirds, are greatly used 
on very bright red and green velvet bonnets ; sea 
swallows and gulls are on brown and blue velvets. 
Bits of peacocks’ feathers, especially the eyes, are 
put about in faney clusters of feathers, and the 
plumage of the bird-of-paradise is used in the 
same way. Quills and wings of beads or of em- 
broidered velvet are set about as ornaments, some- 
times quite high, and three or four in a cluster, 
and also flat on the fabric of which the bonnet 
is made, 

Plush and velvet are made into round hats, be- 
ing placed smooth and plain around the frame, 
with closely clipped velvet for the top of the crown. 
Picot satin or repped ribbons pass around the 
crown, or form a single bow on the left side, with 
ostrich tips coming down from the top on the 
left, though a newer fancy prescribes drooping 
loops of the ribbon, folded nearly double, falling 
on the right side from the top of the crown down 
to the brim. The closely rolied brim may be se- 
verely plain, or have a puffed velvet edge or a 
full facing of velvet inside, or be covered with 
Astrakhan or beaver cloth or real fur. 


MODEL BONNETS, 


The pointed or slashed brims are seen on the 
smallest capote bonnets; for instance, a beaver 
brown velvet bonnet has the slashed brim covered 
with four or five folds of thick moleskin plush of 
darker lynx brown, and these folds meet at the top 
and pass back to the end of the crown. A large 
bird of gold and brown shades nestles in some 
high plush loops on top. The strings of brown 





satin ribbon three inches wide cross the bottom 
of the crown. A black velvet capote with point- 
ed front has three rows of large jet beads along 
the brim, while a horseshoe of beads rests flat on 
the crown, and outlines or borders it. Pleated 
fans of Chantilly lace extend back on the top, and 
support high wings of fine jet beads, Picot sat- 
in ribbon strings. A second black bonnet has 
embroidered velvet extending through the middle 
of the top and crown, with plain velvet in a sin- 
gle piece on each side. A garnet velvet bonnet 
is studded all over from the coronet back with 
flat garnets, faceted, and half an inch in diameter. 
An entire bonnet frame is covered with diagonal 
velvet folds alternately of bronze green and 
brown. A sapphire blue velvet bonnet has mot- 
tled gray plush covering the brim, and a high 
bow of blue satin ribbon, in which two gray doves 
rest with their heads against the front. A revers 
collar and muff of the mottled plush go with this 
bonnet. A brown velvet bonnet has the sides 
and the coronet studded with brown wooden 
beads ; the high bow of brown velvet on top holds 
a black bird with long black beak and black and 
yellow tail feathers. A high round hat of bronze 
green velvet has the brim covered with Astrakhan 
cloth of the same shade, and a green and red 
bird rests on a long-looped bow in front. This 
bow is of satin ribbon, with the picot edges of 
gilt, and each loop has the ribbon folded nearly 
double. A brown felt round hat has the edges of 
the brim neatly bound, and a cascade of brown 
ostrich tips for its only trimming. Rough cloth 
hats somewhat in Alpine shape, simply stitched, 
or else with bound edges, are imported to wear 
with cloth dresses. 


JERSEYS, 


Jerseys are again imported for autumn wear, 
and are cut with as many seams as a tailor basque. 
They are quite short and pointed in front, still 
shorter on the hips, and have a narrow square 
postilion pleating behind. A plush vest of con- 
trasting color is the new trimming, with a high 
military collar and small cuffs of the same. Small 
Japanese buttons, flat, diamond-shaped, oval, or 
round, are used, of colored pearl or of metal. 
White jerseys have golden brown plush for trim- 
ming; poppy red plush is on the new shades of 
green jersey cloth; cardinal plush vests are on 
navy biue, brown, and black jerseys, 


CLOTH POSTILIONS, 


Cloth postilion basques made double-breasted 
and edged with braid in tailor fashion are used 
by many instead of jerseys as an extra waist to 
wear with various skirts. A dark blue or wine- 
colored basque, with an edge of silver or of gilt 
braid, is worn with skirts of black silk or blue 
satin merveilleux, or with any of the new striped 
wool or silk fabrics. A very light tan-colored 
cloth postilion, with darker brown braid or with 
gilt edges, is quite dressy, and will contrast well 
with many colors. White cloth basques are also 
very stylish. The right side of the front laps 
over to fasten on the left side at the top about 
two inches down the shoulder seam; it then slopes 
away diagonally, reaching the middle of the front 
at the waist line, and below this forms two sharp 
points. The standing collar is from one and a 
half to two inches high, and is made straight on 
the front edges, and touching; it is there fastened 
by a small clasp, or by two button-holes through 
which linked buttons are passed, or by a small 
brooch. Instead of fastening the front with the 
usual metal buttons, sometimes leaf - shaped 
clasps are used with a hook and eye under each 
leaf, 





FOR THE NECK. 


High dog-collars of velvet on which is laid 
crocheted lace half their width are sold to wear 
with various dresses. They are fastened by 
hooks and eyes, are stiffly interlined, and are or- 
namented by a small bow of velvet ribbon on 
the left side. Red, black, brown, or blue velvet 
collars are worn with black, white, or colored 
dresses, 

Vests of lace, with a high standing collar of 
upright folds, are made to put on in collarette 
fashion outside of the dress waist. Some of these 
are of fine wool lace, others of Valenciennes net, 
and still others are of plain silk muslin, or of em- 
broidered Swiss, or of mull. They are shirred at 
the top and bottom, and are attached to a collar 
of only two folds, or of many narrower folds, that 
is buttoned behind. Very narrow ribbon, a fourth 
of an inch wide, is tied in long loops, and set 
where a brooch would otherwise be placed. Oth- 
er vests of muslin are in lengthwise folds, with a 
fan-like bow of lace on the waist line, while oth- 
ers have revers of velvet, with also a high collar 
of velvet. Jacket fronts curving away on the 
sides are made to pass under a basque back. The 
cravat bows are long and narrow, reaching al- 
most to the waist line, and are made of many fine 
pleats. The Genoa point and crocheted laces are 
so heavy that they are worn smooth and plain 
over velvet. Scarfs and barbes of Genoa lice and 
of Valenciennes are again coming into use to be 
folded in long rows down the front of the cor- 
sage. Folds of canvas or of muslin still rival 
frills as a finish inside the neck and sleeves of 
dresses, 


BREAKFAST CAPS, 


Breakfast caps are of white wool lace, crochet- 
ed laces, and gilt lace, shaped almost like a capote 
bonnet, and trimmed with the new picot ribbons 
arranged in long loops carelessly put together on 
top of the crown to form a soft rosette. 


VEILS. 


New tissues for long scarf veils are of fine silk 
threads woven in fish-net patterns. White and 
plomb colors will be most used for early autumn, 
as they have been during the summer, but dark 
red, blue, brown, and green tissues are shown for 
winter veils. The more dressy illusion veils have 





loops of small beads or of tinsel threads set in 
them at wide intervals. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kenor; and Messrs. ArrKEN, Son, & Co.; 
Wortnineton, Surrn, & Co. ; ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
&Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and Srern Brorners, 





PERSONAT. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has been spending his 
vacation in the Adirondacks. He boarded for 
a while in a small hotel near Upper Saranac 
Lake, and afterward camped out amid a pine 
and ‘spruce wilderness, 

—The art school of the Chautauqua Universi- 
ty has about twelve hundred pupils, although it 
was only established two months ago. 

—The marriage of Mr. Turopore FRELING- 
HUYSEN to Miss ALICE Coats at Newport last 
week was not altogether a quiet affair, after all. 
The fact that Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’S father, the 
late Secretary of State, died only a few months 
ago obliged the two families to make it as qui- 
et as possible, but there were many guests ut 
the ceremony, including Mr. ARTHUR and Mr. 
GEORGE BANCROFT. Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’S tsh- 
ers were Mr. HuGa D. AUCHINCLOSS and Mr. 
PENNINGTON WHITEHEAD. The young couple 
sailed for Europe on Saturday, and will pass 
their honey-moon on Sir Peter Coats’s estate 
in Seotiand. 

—Revusen E. Fenton, ex-Governor of New 
York, died last week. His American ancestors 
fought gallantly in the Revolution. During the 
early part of his career Mr. Fenton himself 
showed a taste for military life, although his 
career was that of a statesman. He was a man 
of force and intelligence, and in times of trou- 
ble he was equal to important duties. For 
about twenty years he was almost continnous- 
ly in the publie service. At the end of the war 
he was elected Governor of this State. After- 
ward he entered the Senate of the United States. 

—A dauygiter of Judge Wuereier, of Wash- 
ington, will act this season in the company of 
Mile. Ruga. She is a tall, bandsome girl, eight- 
een years old, and has a voice which is singularly 
like that of Miss MAkY ANDERSON. On some 
evening in October Miss WueeLer will make 
her appearance in Washington, where she is 
known by every one, as Galatea in Mr. GILBERT'S 
play. 

—Sir ArtTHUR SULLIVAN’s visit to California 
has not been fruitless. He has purchased two 
lots at Los Angeles, and he intends to put a 
building on each of them. 

—That keen criminal lawyer Mr. Joun Gra- 
HAM is described by a correspondent, who ob- 
served him recently at Saratoga, as a short and 
stout man, with a large round head set low upon 
athick neck. His hair is a curling blonde mass, 
and has the appearance of a wig. His face is 
almost smooth-shaved; his eyes are clear gray- 
blue, and bis nose is like a hiwk’s beak. His 
dress is eccentric; he is usually buttoned up in 
a dark blue pilot-coat. In manner he is quiet, 
and has little to say to any one. 

Queen IsaBELLA’S son-in-law, Prince Lovrs 
FERDINAND of Bavaria, is now working as an 
assistant surgeon in a German hospital, 

—The Saturday Review thinks that highway 
robbery in California is much on the footing of 
the vendetta in Corsica, or the camorra in Sici- 
ly. It thinks so because an Englishman hap- 
pened to be the victim of a Yosemite stage rob- 
bery not longago. The statementis, as the 7rib- 
une points out, a reckless generalization. Men 
and women have travelled for years in safety 
through the Yosemite region, and English tour- 
ists have less to fear in California, probably, than 
on the banks of the Thames. 

—Sir Cuaries Turrer, High Commissioner 
of Canada in London, has arrived in Montreai 
where he is now taking steps to promote the in 
tercolonial exhibition which is to be held in 
London next summer. 

—Ex-President ARTHUR is now seen frequent- 
ly driving in Newport, usually in some friend's 
erack turn-out, le is also a favorite guest at 
dinner parties. 

—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES was seventy-six 
years old last Saturday. 

—The amount required in England for the 
GORDON memorial statue is twenty thousand 
dollars, twice the sum voted for the statue of 
BEACONSFIELD. 

—Mrs. KernocHan and Mrs. BeLMonT are 
friendly rivals in the leadership of Newport so- 
ciety. Each has decided ideas about social pro- 
priety, one, for example, refusing to serve wine 
or liquor, while the other serves it. Each has 
ason. The two boys belong to the polo club, 
and are invariably pitted against one another in 
matches. Nevertheless, Mrs. KEKNOCHAN re- 
yards Mrs. BELMONT with amiable esteem. 

—It is now said that Madame Parr has 
changed her mind, and will return to New York 
this autumn. 

‘wo duughters of the English artist Du 
MAURIER have been spending the summer at 
Bar Harbor. 

—The largest single collection of pictures by 
BuRNE-JONES, Who is called by some the greatest 
of English artists, is shortly to be sold at auc- 
tion in London. 

—In an interview with a New York Tribune 
reporter concerning the previous narration, by 
another author, of the leading incident in his 
touching poem, ‘‘Calibre Fifty-four,” lately 
published in Harper’s Weekly, Mr. WiLL Canr.e- 
TON aptly remarked: “I never saw the poem 
entitled *‘ Before Vicksburg’ until to-day. About 
a year ago I heard Corporal TANNER lecture in 
Brooklyn, and he related the incident on which 
both poems are founded. It was the first time 
I ever heard the incident. Even if it were 
not, I and everybody have a right to comp se 
poetry upon it. There were hundreds of poems 
on General GRANT, and there have been thou- 
sands on such subjects as clouds, sunsets, the 
weather, etc., and I never heard any one object 
to it or charge up coincidences. The treatment 
of the subject differs radically in the two poems, 
‘Calibre Fifty-four’ is a feature of my poem, and 
is mentioned six times in it; the expression oc- 
curs but once in the other. My soldier-boy de- 
clined to go to the rear, but the anonymous 
author’s boy replies, ‘Oh, | shall easily find 
the rear.’ I see no possible chance to charge 
plagiarism either directly or indirectly. I am 
glad to see the old poem reproduced. Had it 
been in my possession I should not have writ- 
ten ‘Calibre Fifty-four’ differently than it now 
reads.”” 
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FIRST PERSON SINGULAR. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Avtuor or “A Lire’s Atonement,” “ Vat Streance,” 
“Hearts,” “A Mopet Faruer,” ero, 





CHAPTER XIII.—{ Continued.) 


J ITH that they parted, and Dobroski went to 
his chamber to pack up his few and sim- 
ple necessaries, whilst O’Rourke returned to the 
Hotel des Postes. There he found Mrs. Farley 
sitting in the afternoon sun in the garden knit- 
ting, and the boy, who was in gala dress, was at 
romps with no less a person than Mr. Zeno, who 
seemed to enter with extreme zest into his child- 
ish sports, and laughed with an almost familiar 
gayety at O'Rourke when he found himself de- 
tected at these infantile amusements. 

“ Sveet—boy—sare,” said the Levantine, in his 
broken English, his tongue making quite a labo- 
rious effort at each syllable. O’Rourke nedded, 
and looked smiling on. Master Austin dashed 
suddenly into the hotel, and returned witli a set 
of harness arranged for the human figure and a 
whip. He proceeded to harness Mr. Zeno, who 
submitted not merely with willingness, but with 
what looked like a boyish abandonment to tlie 
sport; but Lucy, chancing to turn her head and 
observe this, called out : 

“No, no, Austin, You must not do that.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Zeno, bowing with both arms 
already pinioned, “ yes, madame. Please. Not?” 

She smiled and bowed a little shyly, and the 
gay foreigner began to prance about the expanse 
of broken schist around the flower beds, the boy 
shouting and commanding with all his might. 
Austin, at work above the garden at his open 
window, looked out, and seeing this spectacle, re- 
lented a little toward Mr. Zeno. 

“ How many Englishmen would do that ?” ask- 
ed Austin of himself, without furnishing an an- 
swer, “Isn’t it Kingsley who says that a man is 
never altogether a bad fellow who is fond of chil- 
dren? Perhaps that’s rather an obvious reflec- 
tion. Perhaps very few fellows are altogether 
bad fellows, Children are good judges, as a rule, 
and the boy takes to him,” 

O'Rourke, propping himself by one lazy shoul- 
der against the trunk of a young lime, looked on 
smiling. 

“Neither you nor Austin greatly like that gen- 
tleman,” he said; “but really, do you know, I 
think him a very good fellow.” 

“He seems to be very good-natured,” Lucy an- 
swered, “and very fond of children.” She look- 
ed round and saw Mr. Zeno at the limit of the 
garden, quite out of ear-shot. “ But I do not like 
him, all the same,” she added, rapidly. And then, 
with a transparent desire to change the theme: 
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“This is the evening for our tour about the world, 
Mr. O’Rourke. You are coming, of course ?” 

“ Assuredly,” cried O'Rourke, gayly. “I wish 
the gentleman who does the daily terrors for one 
of the London papers could be here to see how I 
am spending my time. Fraser sends me an ex- 
tract from one of the London dailies—he doesn’t 
say from which, but I know it to be a London pa- 
per, because there is a passage which says, ‘ Here 
in open day in London’—and I learn that, in place 
of spending a tranquil holiday here, with dissolv- 
ing and stereoscopic views for my extreme of dis- 
sipation, I am guilty of I don’t know what in the 
way of treasonable designs and arrangements. 
That, of course, is because that poor, sad-hearted, 
noble old patriot Dobroski is here. As if he 
could hurt anybody, poor old fellow, with his harm- 
less dreams of regenerated Poland.” 

“ He has plotted to kill the Czar,” said Luey. 

“Ah!” returned O'Rourke. “ You must ask 
your friend Miss Butler about that. She has 
known him all her life.” 

“You don’t believe it 2” 

“Well,” said O'Rourke, with a laugh, “he 
hasn’t taken me into his confidence or tried to en- 
list me in respect to that enterprise, at least.” 

“He may have abandoned the wicked thought, 
perhaps,” said Lucy. “ But he hadit. Iam very 
sorry for him. I think nobody could help being 
sorry for him who had seen him, but he is not a 
man I should like to see much of.” 

“One can’t tell,” returned O’ Rourke, in a gen- 
tle and thoughtful tone, “ what would happen to 
one’s self in such a case as Dobroski’s. I con- 
fess to a profound sympathy with him—a pro- 
found admiration for his career and qualities. I 
mean, of course, the career and the qualities 
which have been visible to the world.” 

This talk of O’Rourke’s involved a precaution 
so small that many able men would have disdain- 
ed to take it. But it was his creed that no pre- 
caution was too small to be worth taking, pro- 
vided always that it did not occupy the time 
which should rightfully have been filled by more 
important work. Farley and his wife were peo- 
ple who were actually on the spot whilst he was 
in Janenne and visiting Dobroski, and O’Rourke 
knew very well that a great many people would 
question them rather eagerly as to his own move- 
ments and his bearing at that time. 

“It is almost time that Mr, Maskelyne and his 
friends were here,” said Lucy, rising. “I must 
go and induce Mr. Farley to leave off work and 
get ready for them. Come, Austin, you must let 
that poor gentleman go now. Take off the reins, 
and come and ask papa to get ready for his 
friends.” 

She went away upon this errand, and O’Rourke, 
with a lazy shoulder still propped against the 
young lime-tree, stood looking reflectively at the 
distance and fell to thinking of Angela. The re- 
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membrance of that little bit of daring of his in 
the sortie of the grottoes pleased him, Of course 
jt might have turned out to be too precipitate ; 
but then it had not so turned out. On the con- 
trary, it had justified him thoroughly. She was 
really a very charming girl—gay, pretty, spright- 
ly, sympathetic in face and manner, A girl like- 
ly to be a social success, and likely to have so- 
cial ambitions if once they were aroused. He 
wondered pleasantly enough what might be the 
precise extent of that great fortune of which Fra- 
ser had spoken; and then it occurred to him sud- 
denly, and for the first time, that he had always 
thought Fraser very much of an ass, that he had 
countless reasons for supposing him to be a per- 
son of small discernment, and that the great for- 
tune his colleague had talked about might prove 
to be non-existent, or might dwindle, on close ex- 
amination, into a few hundreds a year. 

* Anyhow,” said O’Rourke to himself, “I am 
as free as ever, and I can make inquiry. We 
shall see.” 

The little toy train at the toy railway station 
at Janenne was getting up steam to be gone, and 
was making as much noise of preparation as if it 
had a thousand miles before it. Dobroski emerged 
from the doorway of the Cheval Blanc, followed 
bya stout female domestic, who bore a portman- 
teau in either hand. The old man caught sight 
of O'Rourke and bowed to him, O’Rourke re- 
turned the salute, and turning round when Do- 
broski had disappeared, saw Austin at his open 
window, 

“ Farley,” he said, “I believe our old revolu- 
tionist is leaving us. He has just gone off to the 
station with a couple of portmanteaus. Has he 
said nothing to you about it?” 

“ Nothing,” said Farley, smiling. ‘“ Doesn't he 
take his fellow-conspirator into confidence ?” 

“Well, you see,” returned O’Rourke, smiling 
also, “I haven’t asked him for his confidence. 
And even if I did, he might prefer to keep it.” 

“Likely enough,” said Farley, smiling still. 
“illo! Here are our friends from Houfoy. 
Meet them for me, there’s a good fellow. I'll be 
down in two minutes.” 

0’ Rourke walked out to the front of the hotel 
and awaited the arrivals. When they came it 
was plain to his eves that Maskelyne’s depression 
of two or three days ago had not altogether left 
him; and, indeed, he had seen, in the visits he 
had made to Butler in the interim, signs that this 
depression deepened. But since Maskelyne’s de- 
pression obviously meant his own victory, it was 
not in human nature to be greatly grieved by it. 
The signs of the young American’s despondency 
were not visible to all the world; but O'Rourke 
was a keen observer when he chose, and at this 
moment he chose to watch with extreme close- 
Angela reached out her hand with a frank- 
ness altogether encouraging, and O'Rourke ac- 
cepted it with a finely toned air of deference and 
respect. All three of the new-comers had alight- 
ed and entered when Farley came down-stairs, 
and the young American saw his ready rival take 
an immediate place by Angela, and heard him en- 
gage her at once in a talk which, if not precisely 
bright or witty, was sprightly and friendly and 
attractive. 

“It was I who brought them together,” he said 
to himself. “I have wrecked my own chances. 
And I never gave him a warning word. O’Rourke 
isn’t the man to intrude himself between a friend 
and his hopes if he had only known.” 

At this moment his late delicacy seemed over- 
strained and extravagant. 

“Tm not worthy of her,” he said. “ O'Rourke 
is a better man thanI am. He’s not an object- 
less, good-for-nothing fellow like me, with nothing 
but dollars to recommend him. A man with a 
career before him, and a good beginning behind 
him. A handsome fellow too; bright, receptive, 
quick. Aman with everything in his favor. Why 
shouldn't a girl like him?” 

Whilst O’ Rourke talked in his gay and sympa- 
thetic fashion, and Maskelyne looking out of win- 
dow indulged these thoughts, there came a tap at 
the door, and the landlady entered. 

“A telegraphic dispatch for Monsieur 
Rourke,” said she, giving the name a queer- 
sounding foreign twist at which everybody 
smiled. O’Rourke took the dispatch, asked to 
be excused for a moment, and opened it. He 
read it at a glance, crushed it in his hand, and 
stood with an expression of displeasure and ir- 
resolution in his face. 

“ No ill news, I hope?” said Farley, approach- 
ing him. 

“For me,” said O’Rourke, looking round at his 
friend with a sudden bright smile, “the wretch- 
edest ill news in the world. A whip”—he held 
the crumpled telegram up before them—* a whip 
of scorpions,” he added, with a laugh. “It drives 
me from your presence.” He bowed to Lucy and 
Angela as he said this, and went on with a sud- 
den seriousness. “ Yes, I must go. I had an 
idea of refusing—for a single instant—but that is 
a thing I mustn’t do. Fariey, order a carriage, 
and pay my bill for me.” He thrust a purse into 
his friend’s hand. ‘I shall miss the local train, 
I know, but I can catch the mail on the main 
line. I must go and pack, and I haven’t a minute 
to lose. I am the unluckiest of men. Back te 
work again from this paradise of quiet! And 
to miss the tour of the world !” 

He made his excuses, and dashed away to pack 
with an alacrity and eagerness which had all the 
vivacity of bustle, and somehow missed its vul- 
garity and avoided its nowe. He was down again 
in a minute or two, portmanteau in hand. 

“T leave the heavier things behind,” he said, 
gayly. “This will suffice for a day or two, I 
am sorry to go, but Parliamentary Whips are 
chiels that winna gang and daurna be disputed.” 

Then he let his face cloud somewhat, and walk- 
ing to a window, began to drum with absent-seem- 
ing fingers on the sill. By-and-by he turned and 
met Angela’s gaze. 

“Tam sorry to go,” he said, softly, “ very sorry.” 
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The carriage Farley had ordered drew up to 
tiie door, and the departing traveller shook hands 
all round. There was no chance for a private 
word with Angela, but he threw into his parting 
glance and hand-shake all he dared to express 
at such a time. 

“Five franes if you catch the mail,” he cried 
to the driver as he mounted. The man cracked 
his whip and started. O’Rourke waved his hat 
to the little party gathered about the door, and 
his last glance was for Angela. 

“] disappear with an air of some importance,” 
he said to himself, “and that is something. Poor 
Maskelyne looks a bit too cowed to play up with 
any spirit for a while, and I shall be back again 
in three days. That again is something.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


O’ Rourke’s departure affected the various mem- 
bers of the party variously, Maskelyne bright- 
ened up ever so little to begin with, but seeing 
that Angela had suddenly grown grave, he himself 
grew graver than ever, and dropped into a veri- 
table abyss of despair. But—and this kind of 
thing happens with great frequency and regular- 
ity in the case of lovers—if he had known the 
reason of the girl’s seriousness he would, in place 
of sinking to despair, have arisen to heights of 
exultation. Fora thing which had been a griev- 
ous puzzle to the maiden had grown plain, and if 
poor Maskelyne had only known it he might have 
closed a life bargain almost then and there. The 
maiden’s puzzle may be put into the form of a 
question, as thus: Why, when a young man has 
been obviously and openly paying court to a girl 
for two or three years, and when at last he has 
so far conquered the native shyness of his heart 
as to kiss her hand in the dark, and when the girl 
has visited no displeasure upon him in answer 
to that audacity—why should that young man 
straightway begin pronouncedly to mope, and to 
moon about alone, and to wear a countenance of 
deepest misery? Until the moment of O’Rourke’s 
departure Angela had set down that kiss of the 
hand in the dark to the account of Maskelyne, 
and had wondered and waited, and waited and 
wondered, not knowing what to make of his si- 
lence and his gloom. 

That kiss in the dark, even though it had been 
imprinted only upon a glove, had been an event 
altogether memorable in the girl’s life. If fora 
minute or two after it she had been visible, she 
would have been seen suffused with the vividest 
blushes, and the gray eyes which looked into the 
darkness would have been seen to be filled with 
a delicious tender shyness, and the sight of the 
blushes and the shy, tender eves would have ray- 
ished the heart of any real lover in the world. 

Now nobody can employ all the tools in the 
human work-bag, and a girl’s choice is especially 
restricted. Candor, which is the one great in- 
strument men use when they want to disentangle 
social knots, is a tool almost prohibited in the 
hands of a young woman. It will, perhaps, be 
obvious to the meanest intelligence that it was 
not easy for the girl to ask a plain question and 
get a plain answer, “ Why, since you meant to 
be sulky after it, did you dare to kiss my hand 
in the dark?” She formulated that question 
pretty often in her own mind, and never got an 
answer to it. It would have settled everything, 
and have made two people happy, if she could 
possibly have put it into words. 

She had felt no resentment at the caress, but 
that was because she had thought it offered bv 
the man to whom her heart had long since given 
a larger right than that. The caress was natu- 
rally a thing for a girl to remember, and there 
was a peculiarity about the way in which the 
hand which stole to hers in the darkness had 
wound itself about her fingers, which was sud- 
denly and vividly called to mind when the de- 
parting patriot made his adieux with a precisely 
similar grasp and pressure, and a look in his eyes 
which no woman could well have mistaken. She 
did not need to be told more than she learned 
in that parting glance and pressure, and whilst 
O'Rourke rode toward the railway station in full 
assurance of faith that he had already conquered, 
she, in thinking of him, was filled with a cold in- 
dignation that he should have dared so to pre- 
sume upon her innocent freedom with him. The 
brevity of their acquaintance aggravated the of- 
fense, and that she herself had been a little to 
blame, perhaps, made her none the less angry. 
She was not much of a coquette, but almost every 
woman may plead guilty to a touch of coquetry, 
and she knew that she had been a little more 
amiable toward O’Rourke for Maskelyne’s sake 
than she would have been if he had stood alone. 
Being denied that arm of candor which men may 
use toward maidens, but maidens may not use to- 
ward men, she had perforce employed such wea- 
pons as lay within her reach, and had shone upon 
O'Rourke if only to persuade her older suitor to 
courage. The older suitor, so far from being 
persuaded to courage, had simply retired in fa- 
vor of the new, and she thought her natural little 
bit of strategy all the more unworthy because it 
had failed. She had committed no great or very 
unusual fault, but she felt more and more hu- 
miliated and angry as she thought of it. We do 
not allow our young women to speak their minds 
upon this sort of question, but it is just as natu- 
ral for girls to fall in love as for people of the 
opposite sex, and the poor things must do what 
they can in their own dumb way. 

“T am a flirt,” she told herself; “a coquette. 
He saw it, and took advantage of it. I deserved 
the insult.” 

In spite of that admission she could have found 
it in her heart to box O’Rourke’s ears soundly, 
but that again is an arm denied to women, ex- 
cept to those who dwell with rural populations. 
She rang the changes on, “I deserved it,” and 
“ How did he dare ?” until she caught accidental 
sight of her lover’s face, and seeing how mourn- 
ful it was, began to long to comfort him. And 











in a while, whether she would or no, she began 
to shine with tender brilliance upon the hopeless 
Maskelyne, who was comforted somewhat by the 
rays of the lovely planet, but utterly misconstrued 
the reason of its unwonted warmth and bright- 
ness. 

It does not in the least matter how courageous 
or how discerning a man may be, love has the 
power to make a coward and a dullard of him. 
There is nothing his lady may do but he will 
search reasons for the doing of it, and with a cu- 
rious regularity will find the wrong ones. Mas- 
kelyne took all the tender radiance which now 
fell upon him as a sign of compassion for his sor- 
rows, but by no means as a sign that they were 
to be ended. O’Rourke had come, had been seen, 
and had conquered, and now the more ancient 
lover was to be consoled by sisterly kindness. 
Angela had manifestly preferred O'Rourke, and 
Maskelyne saw no wonder in it. He honestly 
thought O'Rourke a better man than himself, and 
was indeed prepared to render that insignificant 
palm to almost anybody. He thought himself a 
very good-for-nothing fellow, an idler who was 
not even ornamental, a cumberer of the ground. 
He had no call in any direction, so far as he could 
feel. He did not even write amateur verses or 
paint amateur pictures. He had a mint of mon- 
ey, and never having felt the want of it, he under- 
valued it, and despised his wealth heartily and 
honestly. In spite of this he did a great deal of 
good by means of it, for he had pensioners of all 
sorts, and he lent, where he thought people de- 
serving, with a princely generosity which was all 
the more remarkable because fifty per cent. of 
his creditors forgot to repay him. 

The dinner passed off fairly well, and then 
eame the mild dissipation of the evening. The 
large room of the Hotel de Ville was found to be 
artificially darkened, for the evening light still 
ruled outside. Ranged about the chamber were 
a number of little tables, supporting little boxes, 
which stood back to back, with a petroleum lamp 
between each two of them, In the front of each 
box a pair of stereoscopic lenses, and at the side 
a little handle to turn the views. Scattered here 
and there were a few early visitors already trying 
their eyes at the lenses, amongst them Mr. Zeno, 
who bowed with great politeness on the arrival 
of the party from the Hotel des Postes. Master 
Austin went off on stealthy tiptoe to join the de- 
lightful foreigner, who took him by the hand and 
called his attention in laboriously chosen single 
words to various curiosities of the show. 

“Mountain. Eh? High. Oh,sohigh. Not? 
Vite. Snow. Vare fine. Eh? Look. Vun uzzer.” 

After some five minutes of this amusement, 
Mr. Zeno appeared to tire of it, and leading the 
little fellow across the chamber, raised his hat to 
the mother, surrendered his 
round, and left the chamber. 

It was a very simple entertainment, and yet it 
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entertained, and the visitors went solemnly round 
from one little box to another for the space of 
half an hour, by which time all had stiff necks 
and aching eves. 

“My dear,” said Austin, “I feel as if I had 
travelled far enough for a single journey.” 

“ And I too,” returned Lucy. 

“ Really,” said the Major, “ they’re remarkably 
pretty, but one gets tired.” . 

“We must come back for another evening,” 
aid Angela. “ The Swiss views are really charm- 
in 








This was to Maskelyne, who said, “ Yes, very,” 
in an absent manner. 

Suddenly from the far end of the room arose a 
cry. “Oh, mamma, mamma, mamma! Look here !” 

“Hush !” said mamma, crossing over to him. 
“Little gentlemen never shout in that 
What is it, darling ?” 

“ Mr. Zeno,” said the boy, clapping his hands 
and laughing. ‘ Mr. Zeno.” 

Lucy took the seat and looked through the 
stereoscopic lenses, and there was Mr. Zeno sure 
enough. Mr. Zeno was talking with somebody 
else, and he and his companion were curiously 
out of proportion with the rest of the picture. 
The photograph represented a court in the Vien- 
na Exhibition, and it seemed probable that at the 
instant of time at which the artist had lifted his 
little shutter to catch the moving crowd Mr. Zeno 
and his friend had stepped into the field of view. 
The expression of both countenances was clearly 
defined and animated, and the figures were so 
large that they only came into the picture to the 
waist. The two were arm in arm, and Zeno had 
turned with a stretched forefinger toward the oth- 
er, as if to impress him with a sense of impor- 
tance in what he was saying. 

“Yes,” said Lucy. “It is Mr. Zeno certainly. 
Austin,” she said to her husband, who had fol- 
lowed half across the room, “ this is very curious. 
Here is an actual portrait of Mr. Zeno.” 

“Who is Mr. Zeno?” asked Angela, crossing 
over, whilst Farley stooped to look at the picture. 
“Is he a friend of yours ?” 

“No,” answered Lucy; “a stranger. But he is 
staying at our hotel. Mr. Farley thought at one 
time that he was a spy, and he is not a nice per- 
son atall. He seems very fond of Austin, though, 
and it is certainly curious to find his portrait here.” 

“A spy?” said Angela, 

“Oh,” said Austin, looking up from the lenses, 
“that was a passing fancy of mine. Mr. Dobros- 
ki was here, you know, and everybody knows 
that he is watched. This fellow bas a certain un- 
derhand, hang-dog, listening way with him. The 
two things got together in my mind. I went so 
far as to hint the thing to Dobroski himself, but 
he laughed at it.” 

“Oh,” said Angela, gayly, “I must see Mr. 
Zeno.” She glanced round, and seeing that the 
Major was still at the other end of the room, she 
added, somewhat hastily, and in an undertone, 
“Mr. Dobroski is a very dear old friend of mine.” 
Then gayly once more, “I must see your spy, 
Mr. Farley.” 

Farley made way for her, and she sat down, 
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with both little gloved hands upon the box, and 
looked. 

‘““Here’s an odd thing, Lucy,” said Austin. 
“There’s a fictional use in that, if I could only 
see my way to it.” 

Crash went something close at hand, with a 
sound of breaking glass. Angela had somehow 
overturned the box, and had broken the lamp be- 
hind it. She was on her feet, and her face, dimly 
seen in the semi-obscurity of the chamber, wore 
a look of more alarm and amazement than so 
simple a disaster seemed to warrant. She lifted 
the box from the table, and Farley instantly put 
out the light ef the broken lamp, and extinguish- 
ed with his handkerchief and foot a detached 
stream of burning oil which had already begun 
to trickle from the table to the floor. 

Whilst this was doing, Angela, with the box in 
both hands, had walked across the room, and at 
the door had encountered the woman who had 
charge of the exhibition. 

“Madame,” she said, rapidly, in French, “1 
have by accident broken a lamp. Let me pay 
you for it. Have you a private room here? 
Show me to it, if you please.” 

Her breathing was so quick and so disturbed 
that these simple phrases were panted rather 
than spoken. 

“ Certainly, madame,” said the woman, and led 
the way into a side room illuminated by a brace 
of tall candles. Angela set the box she carried 
upon a table between the candles, and turned it 
rapidly this way and that. 

“How do you open this box, madame ?” 

“So,” said the woman, in surprise, producing a 
small key, and suiting the action to the word. 

“Take out the photographs, if you please.” 
The woman obeyed, wondering more and more, 
and Angela, taking them from her hand, selected 
that which bore the portrait of Mr. Zeno. “TI 
wish to buy this,” she said, drawing forth her 
purse and laying a louis d’or upon the table. 
“Will that pay you for the broken lamp and the 
photograph ?” 

“ Assuredly,” the woman answered. The whole 
thing was curious, and she would have been well 
content to have it explained, but her visitor chose 
to offer no explanation, and she was fain to sat- 
isfy herself with the louis d’or. 

Angela thrust the photograph into her bosom, 
and, having re-arranged her dress, rejoined her 
friends. 

“T have paid for the broken lamp,” she said 
to the Major. Butler was not a very observant 
Wan abl any time, but he thought the pale cheeks 
and gleaming eyes of the girl a little out of pro- 
portion with the magnitude of the late accident 
Farley and his wife thought the same thing; and 
as for Maskelyne, he had nothing but pity and 
wouder for Angela’s disturbed aspect, She said 
nothing, however, and by the time the Hétel des 
Postes was reached she was outwardly as calm 
as ever. f 

The men smoked a cigar together in the gar- 
den in a twilight just tempered by the rising 
moon, and Lucy and Angela sat near at hand 
talking of indifferent things. There were no 
lamps in the village street, and the hotel of the 
Cheval Blane was dark. Quite suddenly and si- 
lently the girl rose and slipped away, and passing 
swiftly through the open corridor, came upon the 
street, and ran toward the Cheval Blanc, drawing 
the photograph from her bosom as she went. A 
domestic stood lolling against the post of the 
open door, but straightened himself and capped 
the young lady when he saw her near at hand, 

“] wish to see M. Dobroski,” she said. 

“Monsieur left the hotel this afternoon,” re- 
turned the man, still cap in hand. 

> Kindly tell me his address.” 

“ Pardon, mademoiselle; I will ask for it.” 

The man retired, and Angela advanced into 
the darkness of the doorway, and stood there 
with the photograph clasped in one hand tight 
against her bosom. In a while the servant came 
back again. 

“ Monsieur has left no address, mademoiselle.” 

“Do you know if he will return ¥” 

“Pardon, mademoiselle; 1 do not know. I 
will ask again.” She waited in the darkness, 
still with the photograph tightly held against her 
breast, until the man returned. “ Monsieur did 
not say whether or not he would return. He 
took train for Bruxelles.” 

“Thank you.” She walked slowly back, and 
the others, sitting in the garden in the dusk, saw 
the white gleam of her dress as she passed along 
the street. By-and-by she rejoined them. 

“Where have you been, Angela?” asked the 
Major ; 

“IT went to see Mr. Dobroski,” she answered, 
quietly. “He has left. He has gone away to 
Brussels.” 

The Major muttered something to himself, 
which Maskelyne, who was nearest, construed into 
“A good thing too.” Maskelyne knew already 
the complicated relations which existed between 
Angela, her uncle, and Dobroski, and was by no 
means surprised by the Major’s conclusion, 4 

Half an hour later Butler demanded his car- 
riage, bade his host and hostess adieu, and went 
away with Angela and Maskelyne. The girl was 
silent all the way home, but when the chateau 
was reached, she found herself alone with Mas- 
kelyne, and spoke. 

“Mr. Maskelyne, may I ask you to do me a 
very great favor?” 

“T shall be delighted,” said Maskelyne. 

“ Let me explain,” she said, rapidly and eager- 
ly. ‘“ You know this face?” She held the photo- 
graph before him, aud indicated Zeno with the 
tip of a finger. 

“ Yes,” said Maskelyne, “I know the face. The 
man at the Hotel des Postes—Zeno.” 

“You see he is in close conversation with some 
one there 2” 

bedi has 

“That man with whom he is walking and talk- 
ing here, arm in arm, is Mr. Dobroski’s bitterest 
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enemy—a Pole, but a spy in the pay of the Rus- 
sian government.” 

“You know that ?” said Maskelyne, looking up 
at her. 

“Mr. Dobroski showed me his photo; raph not 
a week ago. I should know the man among a 
thousand,” 

“Tt is not a face about which one could be 
easily mistaken,” Maskelyne allowed. “ What 
must I do?” 

“Do you see to what the companionship of 
these two men and this man’s presence here 
point ?” she asked bim, “ You won’t think me 
foolish or romantic, Mr. Maskelyne ?” 

“T should be very much inclined to say,” re- 
turned Maskelyne, “ that it points in the direction 
of Mr. Farley’s fancy, and that this fellow Zeno 
is a spy upon Dobroski, Of course the compan- 
ionship may be a chance, and Zeno’s being here 
an accident,” 

“Do you think that very probable, Mr. Mas- 
kelyne ?” 

“It may be,” said Maskelyne. “ But we can 
not tell. What am I to do, Miss Butler ?” 

“Will you—” she began, and broke off there. 
“Mr. Dobroski has gone to Brussels. He left 
this afternoon, and gave the people of the Cheval 
Blane no address, He is a known figure every- 
where, and it will be easy to find him.” 

“ You wish me to find him, and to let him know 
of this ?” 

“To put it in his hands,” answered Angela. 

“Yes,” he said, accepting the proffered photo 
graph, and bestowing it in his breast pocket. “I 
will take the morning mail,” 

“Thank you,” she said, earnestly —“ thank 
you,” 

“T am pleased,” he answered, simply, “ 
able to do anything to please you,” 

“Pray don’t laugh at me in your own mind, 
and think me silly and romantic. I know that 
it may be nothing but a coincidence which brings 
those two people together, and nothing but an 
accident which brings that man where Mr. Do- 
broski is staying. But you may not know 
what hurrors, what dreadful, dreadful things, are 
done and hidden every day in Russia. Mr. Do- 
broski was my father’s dearest friend, and I have 
known him all my life. He is the noblest, the 
gentlest, the most unhappy man in the world, 
He has suffered so much already. I could never 
forgive myself if I knew a thing like this and 
took no step to let him know it too.” 

All this was spoken eagerly and rapidly, and 
Maskelyne saw the flash of tears in her eves, 
He would have died to serve her slightest whim, 
and here was a thing which might be of genuine 
and deep importance to a man she valued dearly. 
His heart ached over her with an actual pain of 
love and admiration. Whatever she did made 
her seem only the more lovely in his eyes. 

He answered, with perfect simplicity: “I am 
pleased to be of use. I will take the morning 
mail.” 





to be 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


A MEETING, 





NDEED there was no sleep at all for him that 

night. He knew not what this summons 
might mean; and all the assurance and self-con- 
fidence of former days was gone now; he was 
nervous, distracted, easily alarmed ; ready to im- 
agine evil things, and conscious that he was in 
no fit state to present himself before Meenie. 
And yet he never thought of slinking away. 
Meenie desired to see him, and that was enough. 
Always and ever he had been submissive to her 
slightest wish. And if it to re- 
proach him, to taunt him with his weakness and 
folly, that she had now sent for him, he would 
go all the same. He deserved that 
If only it had been some one else— 
whose resolute clear eyes he had to meet! 

That brief interview over, and then for the 
Queen’s shilling: this was what was before him 
now, and the way seemed clear enough. But so 
unnerved was he, that the mere idea of having to 
face this timid girl made him more and more 
restless and anxious; and at last, toward three 
o'clock in the morning, he, not having been to 
bed at all, opened the door and stole down the 
stair and went out into the night. The black 
heavens were pulsating from time to time witha 
lurid red sent over from the iron-works in the 
south; somewhere there was the footfall of a 
policeman unseen; the rest was darkness and a 
terrible silence. ' He wandered away through the 
lonely streets, he scarcely knew whither. He 
was longing that the morning should come, and 
yet dreading its approach. He reached the little 
thoroughfare that leads into Queen’s Crescent; 
but he held on his way without turning aside; 
it was not for this poor trembling ghost and 
coward to pass under her window, with “Sleep 
dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast,” as 
his unspoken benediction, He held on his way 
toward the open country, wandering quite aim- 
lessly, and busy only with guesses, and forebod- 
ings, and hopeless desires that he might sudden- 
ly find before him the dark-volling waters of 
Lethe, and plunge into them, and wash away 
from him all knowledge and recollection of the 
past. When at length he turned toward the city, 
the gray dawn was breaking in the dismal skies ; 
the first of the milk carts came slowly crawling 
into the town; and large wagons laden with vege- 





were merely 


and more. 
—not Meenie aaned 
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| tables and the like. He- got back to his lodg- 
ings; threw himself on the bed; and there had 
an hour or two of broken and restless sleep. 
When he awoke he went quickly to the win- 
dow. The skies were heavy; there was a dull 
drizzle in the thick atmosphere; the pavements 
| were wet. It was with a sudden sense of relief 
| that he saw what kind of a day it was. Of 
| course Meenie would never think of coming 
| out on so wet and miserable a morning. He 
| would keep the-appointment, doubtless; she 
} would not apper -—taking it for granted he would 





| not expect her; and then, then for the recruit- 
| ing sergeant and a final settlement of all these 
| ills and shames. Nevertheless he dressed him- 


self with scrupulous neatness; and brushed and 
re-brushed his clothes ; and put on his deer-stalk- 
er’s cap—for the sake of old days. And then, 
just as he was leaving, he took a little bit of the 
white heather and placed it in his waistcoat pock- 
et; if the talisman had any subtle power what- 
ever, all the good luck that he could wish for was 
to find Meenie not too bitter in her scorn. 

He made his way to the corner of Sauchiehall 
Street some little time before the appointed hour, 
But it was actually raining now; of course Mee- 
nie would not come, So he idly paced up and 
down; staring absently at the shop windows ; oc- 
| casionally looking along the street, but with no 
great expectation; and thinking how well con- 
tent and satisfied with themselves these people 
seemed to be who were now hurrying by under 
their streaming umbrellas. His thoughts went 
far afield. Vimeira—Salamanca—Ciudad Roidri- 
go—Balaklava—Alma—Lucknow—Alumbaghi— 
these were the names and memories that were in 
his head, An old school companion of his own 
had got the V.C. for a conspicuous act of daring 
at the storming of the Redan. And if that were 
not likely to be his proud fate, at least in this 
| step he was resolved upon he would find safety 
|} and a severance from degrading bonds, and a 
final renunciation of futile ambitions and foolish 
and idle dreams, 











| 


He was looking into a bookseller’s window. A 
timid hand touched his arm. 
* Ronald !”” 
And, ol! the sudden wonder and the thrill of 
finding before him those beautiful, friendly, glad 
| eves, so true, so frank, so full of all womanly 
and solicitaude and abundant and ob- 
vious kindness! Where was the reproach of 
them? They were full of a kind of half-hidden 
joy—timid and reluctant, perhaps, a litthe—but 


| tenderness 


| honest and clear and unmistakable; and as for 
him, well, his breath was clean taken away by 
the surprise, and the sudden revulsion of feeling 
| from a listless despair to the consciousness that 
Meenie was still his friend; and all he could do 
was to take the timid hand in both of his and 
hold it fast. 

“T_T heard that you were not—not very well, 
Ronald,” she managed to say. 

And then the sound of her voice—that brought 
with it associations of years—seemed to break 
the spell that was on him. 

“Bless me, Miss Douglas,” he said, 
get quite wet! Will you not put up your um- 
brella—or—or take shelter somewhere ?” 

“Oh, I do not mind the rain,” she said, and 
there was a kind of tremulous laugh about her 
lips, as if she were trying to appear very happy 
indeed. “I do not mind the rain. We did not 
heed the rain much at Inver-Mudal, Ronald, when 
there was anything to be done. And—and so 
glad I am to see you! It seems so long a time 
since you left the Highlands.” 

“Ay; and it has been a bad time for me,” he 
said; and now he was beginning to get his wits 
He could not keep Miss Doug- 
las thus standing in the wet. He would ask her 
why she had sent for bim; and then he would 
bid her good-by and be off, but with a glad, glad 
heart that he had seen her for 
seconds, 

“ And there are so many things to be talked 
over after so long a time,” 


“vou will 


together again. 


even these few 


said she. “ [hope you 
have a little while to spare, Ronald—” 

} “ But to keep you in the rain, Miss Douglas— 
“Oh, but this will do,” said she (and whatever 


” 


her inward thoughts were, her speech was blithe 
enough). “See, I will put up the umbrella, and 
you will carry it for me: it is not the first time, 
Ronald, that you and T have had to walk in the 
rain together, and without any umbrella, And 
do you know why I do not care for the rain?” 
she added, glancing at him again with the frank, 
affectionate eyes; “it’s because I am so glad to 
find you looking not so ill after all, Ronald.” 

“ Not so ill, maybe, as I deserve to be,” he an- 
swered; but he took the umbrella and held it 
over her; and they went down Renfield Street a 
little way, and then into West Regent Street; 
and if she did not put her hand on his arm, at 
least she was very close to him, and the thrill of 
the touch of her dress was magnetic and strange. 
Strange indeed; and strange that he should find 
himself walking side by side with Meenie through 
the streets of Glasgow town, and listening mute- 
lv and humbly the while to all her varied talk of 
what had happened since he left Inver-Mudal. 
Whatever she had heard of him, it seemed to be 
her wish to ignore that, She appeared to assume 
that their relations to each other now were just 
as they had been in former days. And she was 
quite bright and cheerful and hopeful: how could 
he know that the first glance at his haggard face 
had struck like a dagger to her heart ? 

Moreover, the rain gradually ceased; the um- 
brella was lowered ; a light west wind was quietly 
stirring; and by-and-by a warmer light began to 
interfuse itself through the vaporous atmosphere. 
Nay, by the time they had reached Blythswood 
Square, a pallid sunshine was clearly shining on 
the wet pavements and door-steps and house 
fronts ; and far overhead, and dimly seen through 
the mysteriously moving pall of mist and smoke, 
there were faint touches of blue, foretelling the 
opening out to a joyfuler day. The wide square 

















was almost deserted; they could talk to each oth- 
er as they chose; though, indeed, the talking was 
mostly on her side. Something, he scarcely knew 
what, kept him silent and submissive; but his 
heart was full of gratitude toward her; and from 
time to time—for how could he help it ?—some 
chance word or phrase of appeal would bring him 
face to face with Meenie’s eyes. 

So far she had cunningly managed to avoid all 
reference to his own affairs, so that he might get 
accustomed to this friendly conversation; but at 
length she said, 

“And now about yourself, Ronald ?” 

“The less said, the better,” he answered. 
wish that I had never come to this town.” 

“What?” she said, with a touch of remon- 
strance in her look. ‘“ Have you so soon forgot- 
ten the fine prospects you started away with ? 
Surely not! Why, it was only the other day I 
had a letter from Miss Hodson—the young Amer 
ican lady, you remember—and she was asking all 
about you, and whether you had passed the ex- 
amination yet; and she said her father and her- 
self were likely to come over next spring, and 
hoped to hear you had got the certificate.” 

He seemed to pay no heed to this news. 

“[T wish I had never left Inver-Mudal,” he said 
“T was content there; and what more can a man 
wish for anywhere? It’s little enough of that 
I’ve had since I came to this town, But for what- 
ever has happened to me, ve got myself to blame; 
and—and I beg your pardon, Miss Douglas ; [ will 
not bother ye with any poor concerns of mine.” 

“ But if I wish to be bothered ?” she said, quick- 
ly. ‘ Ronald, do you know why I have come from 
the Highlands ?” 

Her face was blushing a rosy red, but her eyes 
were steadfast and clear and kind, and she had 
stopped in her walk to confront him. 

“]T heard the news of you—yes, I heard the 
news,” she continued—and it was his eyes, not 
that were downeast—‘and | knew 
would do much for me—at least I thought so— 
and I said to myself that if I were to go to Glas- 
gow, and find you, and ask you, for my sake, to 
ive me a promise—” 

“fT know what ye would say, Miss Douglas,” 
he interposed, for she was dreadfully embarrass- 
ed. To give up the drink. Well, it’s easily 
promised and easily done, now ; indeed, I have 
not touched a drop since ever I got the bit of 
It was a kind thing to think 
of—maybe I’m making too bold to think it was 
you that sent it.” 

“JT knew you would know that it was I that 
sent it; I meant vou to know,” she said, simply. 

“It was never any great love of the drink that 
drove me that way,” he said. “I think it was 
that I might be able to forget for a while.” 


“T 


“J 





hers, you 


a 


5 


“ 


heather ye sent me. 


forget what, Ronald ?” she asked, re gard- 





at ever [I was such a fool as to leave the 
only people I caved for,” he answered, frankly, 
‘and come away here among strangers, and bind 
mysel’ to strive for what I had no interest in. 
But bless me, Miss Douglas, to think I should 
keep ve standing here, talking about my poor 
affairs !” 

“ Ronald,” she said, calmly, “do you know that 
I have come all the way to Glasgow to see you 
and to talk about your affairs and nothing else; 
Tell me 


Are you 


and you are not going to hurry away. 

about yourself. What are von doing ? 

getting on with your studies ?” 

~ He shook his head. 

“No, no. I have lost heart that way altogeth- 
Many’s the time I have thought of writing 

o Lord Ailine and asking to be taken back, if 





er 






it was only to look after the dogs. I should 
never have come to this town; and now [ am 
going away from it for good.” 


Where ?” 





iway ? 
breathlessly, 

“[ want to make a clean break off from the 
kind of life I have been leading,” said he, “* and 
I know the surest way. I mean to enlist into 
one of the Highland regiments that’s most likely 
, 


she said, rather 


to be ordered off on foreign service.’ 

* Ronald!” 

She seized his hand and held it. 

* Ronald, you will not do that!” 

Well, le was startled by the sudden: pallor of 
her face, and bewildered by the entreaty so plain- 
lv visible in the beautiful eyes; and perhaps he 
did not quite kuow how he answered. But he 
spoke quickly. 

“Oh, of course I will not do that,” he said— 
“of course [ will not do that, Miss Douglas, 
long as you are in Glasgow. How could IL? 
Why, the chance of seeing you, even at a dis- 
tance—for a moment even—I would wait days 
for that. When I made up my mind to enlist | 
had no thought that [ might ever have the chance 
of seeing you. Oh no; I will wait until you have 
gone back to the Highlands. How could I 
away from Glasgow and miss any single chance 
of seeing you, if only for a moment ?” 

“Yes, yes,” she said, eagerly, “ you will do no- 





go 









’ 


thing until then, anyway; and in the mean time 
I shall see you often.” 

His face lighted up with surprise. 

* Will you be so kind as that ?” he said, quick- 


ly. And then he dropped her hand. “ No, no, 
I am so bewildered by the gladness of seeing 
you that—that I forgot. Let me go my own 
way. You were always so generous in your good- 
nature that you spoiled us all at Inver-Mudal; 
here—here it is different. You are living with 
your sister, I suppose? And of course you have 
many friends, and many things to do, and places 
to visit. You must not trouble about me; but 
as long as you are in Glasgow—well, there will 
always be the chance of my catching a glimpse 
of vou; and if you knew what it was—to me—” 

But here he paused abruptly, fearful of offend- 
ing by confessing too much; and now they had 
resumed their leisurely walking along the half- 
dried pavements; and Meenie was revolving cer- 
tain little schemes and artilives in hei 


brain 





607 
with a view to their future meeting. And the 
morning had grown so much brighter; and there 
was a pleasant warmth of sunlight in the air; and 
she was glad to know that at least for a time 
Ronald would not be leaving the country. She 
turned to him with a smile. 

“T shall nave to be going back home now,” 
she said ; “but you will not forget, Ronald, that 
you have made me two promises this morning.” 

“Tvs little you know, Miss Douglas,” said he, 
“what I would do for you, if I but knew what ve 


wished. I mean for you yourself, For my own 
self I care but little what happens tome. [have 
made a mistake in my life somehow, I—” 


“Then will you promise me more, Ronald?” 
said she, quickly; for she would net have him 
talk in that strain. 

“What ?” 

“Will you make me a promise that you will 
not enlist at all?” 

“T will, if it is worth heeding one way or the 
other.” : 

“But make me the promise,” said she, and she 
regarded him with no unfriendly eyes. 

“ There’s my hand on’t.” 

“And another—that you will work hard and 
try and get the forestry certificate ?” 

“What's the of ul 

f 


getting his respect tor her 





ise iat, lass 2”? said he, for- 
“T have put all that 
away now That’s all iway beyoud me now.” 

“Ko “No. Itisnot. O 
do you think that the pec ple who know you ao 
not 


she said, proudly. 


know what vour abilitv is? Do vou think 


Do you think 
they are not still looking forward and hoping the 


they have lost their faith in you ? 


time may come that they may be proud of your 
success, and—and—come and shake hands with 
And 
have vou no regard for them, or heed for their— 
their affection toward you ?” 


Her cheeks were 


you, Ronald—and say how glad they are? 


burning red, but she was far 
too much in earnest to measure her phrases; and 
an imploring kind of way ; 
a brave and unselfish devotion 
t that 
was the message that Meenie’s eyes had for him 


the 


she held his hand i 
and surely, if ever 
and love looked out from a woman’s eves, 
n. 

“T had a kind of faney,” he said, 
could get 


regiments—the re 


“that if I 
those Highland 
night come a time when I could 
of ing the V.C.—the Vic- 
toria Cross, | mean; av, and it would have been 
a proud day for me tl 


send that home to vou 


abroad—with one o’ 








have » chance wil 


ie day that I was able to 
“To me, Ronald ?” she said, rather faintly. 
“ Yes, yes,” 
me after that day we 
* Bat 
“ And I will keep that promise—and any others 
you may ask of me, Miss Douglas 
“That vou will call me Meenie, for one ?”’ 


suid he. ‘“ Whatever happened to 





ild not matter much.” 
’ 


you have promised— 


she 
said, quite simply and frankly 

‘No, no; I could not do that,” he answered 
and yet the permission sounded pleasant to the 


ear 

“ We are old friends, Ronald,” she said. 
that Well, now, I must be get- 
ting back home; and yet I should like to see you 
again soon, Ronald, for there are so many things 
I have to talk over with you, Will you come and 


, 


“But 


is a small matter. 


see my Sistel i 
His hesitation and embarrassment were so ob- 
vious that she instantly repented her of having 


thrown out this invitation: moreover, it occurred 





to herself that there would be little chance of her 
having any private speech of Ronald (which was 
of such paramount i rtance at this moment) 
if he called at Queen’s Crescent. 

“No, not vet,” sl sitid, rather shamefacedly 


and with downcast ¢ 5 “perhaps, since 
there are one or two private matters to talk over, 
meet just It is not 
taking up too much of vour time, Ronald ?” 

“ Why,” “if | could » vou for a mo- 


ment, any day—merely to say ‘ Good-morning’ 


we—we could ~) 


now ? 





suid he, 
that would be a well-spent day for me; no more 
than that used to make many a long day quite 
happy for me at Inver-Mudal.”’ 

“Could you be here to-morrow at eleven, Ron- 


ald?” she asked, looking up shyly. 
“Yes, yes, and gladly!” he answered; and 
presently they had said good-by to each other; 


and she had set out for Queen’s Crescent by her- 


self, while he turned toward the east, 
And now all his being seemed transfused with 


jov and deep gratitude; and the day around him 
was clear and sweet and full of light: and all the 
world seemed swinging onward 


in an ether of 
happiness and hope. The dreaded interview !— 
where was the reproach and scorn of it? In- 


stead of that, it had be 
and courage and true 


n all radiant with trust 
affection; and never had 
Meenie’s eyes been beautiful and solicitous 


with all good wishes 


sO 
; hever had her voice be: nt 
so strangely tender, every tone of it seeming to 
reach the very core of his heart. And how was 
he to requite her for this bountiful care and 
sympathy—that overawed him almost when he 
came to think of it? Nay, repayment of any 
kind was all impossible: where was the equiva- 
lent of such generous regard? But at least le 
could faithfully observe the promises he had made 
these and a hundred 
this broken life of 


— Vex, more 5 
still 
small service, if in any way it could win for him 
a word of Meenie’s approval. 

And then, the better to get iway from tempta- 
tion, and to cut himself wholly adrift from his 
late companions, he walked home to his lodgings 
und packed up his few things and paid his land- 
lady a fortnight’s rent in lieu of notice, as had 
been agreed upon. 


and perhaps 
be of some 





might 


That same night he was es- 
tablished in new quarters, in the Garscube Road ; 
and he had left no address behind him: so that 
if Kate Menzies, or the skipper, or any of his cro- 
nies of the Harmony Club. were to wonder at his 
and 
seek and hunt in vain 


absence 8e¢ 


jut lim Out, they would 
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IN CAPITOL SQUARE, AT 
RICHMOND. 
See illustration on page 608. 


IPE squirrels in the grounds about the Capitol 

at Richmond, Virginia, give the place a rustic 
air that happily supplements the attractiveness 
it has by reason of its historical associations and 
its noteworthy monuments. The Capitol, which 
is situated in the heart of the city, on a hill that 
overlooks the James and the commercial thor- 
oughfares of the metropolis of its valley, is sur- 
rounded by a grove chiefly of native trees. This 
place is the city’s chief pleasure-ground; and 
though the main street runs near its boundary, 
and though the chief hotels are on either side of 
it, and two great thoroughfares for pedestrians 
Jead through it, the grove may with as great pro- 
priety be called a park as so small an area that 
is so much frequented can be. It is a play- 
ground for children, whose black nurses find the 
squirrels as great an attraction for their little 
charges as the monuments and statues are for 
strangers. 

To a stranger the great bronze equestrian 
statue of Washington is, of course, the centrai 
artistic attraction in the former capital of the 
Confederacy. About its pedestal are heroic 
statues of the Revolutionary soldiers and patriots 
who were judged most worthy of perpetual com- 
panionship with the Father of his Country. Be- 
cause the most of them are Virginians, the peo- 
ple of the Old Dominion have a feeling that is 
hardly less than veneration for this notable work 
of art. Even uneducated persons in the remote 
counties regard the Washington statue as one of 
the institutions of the State. Near by it is a 
bronze statue of heroic size of ‘ Stonewall” 
Jackson, which has a similar hold on the peo- 
ple’s affections. The marble Henry Clay, how- 
ever, which stands in another part of the grove, 
has suffered the loss of fingers and a certain dis- 
figurement of features. 

In one corner of the “ Square,” as the grounds 
are called, is the official residence of the Gov- 
ernor—an old house, of more value now by reason 
of its history than of its practical uses. The por- 
traits and records in the Capitol and the histor- 
ical associations by which it is connected with 
the colonial government, and more recently with 
the Confederate government, give a stranger more 
than a day’s pleasant entertainment. Indeed, the 
building, though it is itself not venerable, is a 
treasure-house of Virginian history, which has 
been so stirring that when one walks out of the 
hall of Confederate records and from the compa- 
ny of colonial portraits into a grove where flocks 
of English sparrows twitter—which also have an 
honorably long ancestral abode there—and where 
squirrels leap from the fence about the fountains 
into the oaks, and then passes on out into the 
busiest street of the busy modern city, one has 
seen in epitome the interesting history of the Old 
Dominion, of which even yet the rural life that 
the squirrels give hint of is the predominant 
charaeteristic. 





ROBINS AND HAMMERS. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 


T was Monday morning; Lois had her wash- 
ing all done and her kitchen cleaned up, and 
it was yet not ten o’clock ; the dew had not dried 
off the grass, and the surprise of the morning had 
not worn off in her heart. Lois was a girl who 
felt such things. After she had finished her 
kitchen-work, she came with her broom into the 
front entry, with its unpainted, uneven floor ; she 
was going to sweep that out; then her work in 
the lower part of the house was done, and she 
had nothing more to do before dinner except 
to put her own room upstairs in order, 

She opened the front door after she had come 
the length of the narrow entry ; then she could not 
help standing there and staring out, leaning on 
her broom a little while. It was beautiful outside, 
and, aside from that, the out-doors gave her 
somehow a sweet sense of companionship. The 
soft wind and the sunshine and the sweet spring 
smells came in by the open door like people. Lois 
felt it, though she did not get so far as thinking 
it. She had been lonesome, without knowing she 
was so till then. She was always alone in the 
house all day while her father was at work. Her 
mother was dead, and she had no brothers or 
sisters. 

The house faced southeast, and there was a 
weeping-willow tree in front of it. Its long 
boughs, which were more like tender green gar- 
lands than branches, swayed gently in the wind, 
and the sun shone through them. Lois looked 
at it radiantly. The spring birds were singin 
very shrill and sweet. There were bluebirds and 
orioles, and, more than anything else, robins. 
Lois always seemed to hear the robins plainest, 
maybe because she loved them best. She had 
always liked robins ever since she was a child. 
But now there was something else she liked to 
listen to better than the robins, and that was the 
sound of the carpenters’ hammers on a house 
over the way. She could see its pinky unpaint- 
ed pine walls through the trees. That was to be 
her house, where she and John Elliot were to live 
when they should be married in the autumn. The 
taps of the hammers seemed to Lois to harmonize 
sweetly with the calls of the bluebirds and the 
robins ; they were of the same kind to her; both 
sounds belonged to love and hope and the spring. 

Lois was small and compact in figure; her 
light brown hair crinkled closely around her fore- 
head and hung in tight curls on her neck. She 
had a pretty thin face, with bright eyes, sensi- 
tive lips, and a clear skin, She was neat in her 
poor calico dress, There was no money in the 
Arms family, though once they had been com- 
fortably off. Hiram Arms had been a prosper- 
ous farmer on his own account up in Rowe; now 





he was renting this great, unpainted, weather- 
beaten old house in Pawlet, and letting himself 
out to other farmers for low hire. A good many 
causes had brought it about: fire and mort- 
gages and sickness, It had not happened until 
after Sarah Arms’s death—that was always a 
comfort. to her daughter Lois. Sarah Arms had 
been a high-spirited woman; there were people 
who said that her ambition and extravagance had 
brought about her husband’s failure. There had 
been a bay-window and a new piazza on that 
snug farm-house in Rowe, which the old neigh- 
bors spoke of now dubiously. “Hiram Arms 
never ought to have put on them additions,” said 
they; “but Mis’ Arms would hev ’em, poor wo- 
man.” 

So now the father and daughter grubbed along 
in Pawlet, the daughter uncomplainingly, the fa- 
ther complainingly, He was naturally a nervous 
mart, and trouble had shaken him. But at last, 
since Lois’s engagement to John Elliot, their af- 
fairs began to look brighter. John had not 
much money ; he would have to mortgage his new 
house; but he had steady work and good pay, 
and a prospect of better. Hiram Arms was to 
give up the desolate old house which he rented, 
on his daughter’s marriage, and go to live with 
her in her new one. He was very proud and 
happy about it, and talked it over a good deal 
among the neighbors; he had always been al- 
most foolishly fond of his daughter, and he was 
growing garrulous. 

Finally Lois took her broom and went about 
her work. She had been brought up on the rigid 
New England plan, and had a guilty feeling that 
it was a waste of time if she stopped a minute to 
be happy. There was very little furniture in 
these large, square, low-walled rooms, but every- 
thing was scrupulously clean. After her sweep- 
ing was done and her own room put in order, 
Lois had a little time to sit down and sew before 
she got dinner; after dinner, when the dishes 
were put away and her father gone back to his 
work, she had a long quiet spell the whole after- 
noon till six o'clock. 

There Lois sat in the one of the two square 
front apartments which they used for a sitting- 
room, sewing. She was making a kind of coarse 
cotton edging. She could not think of such things 
as boughten trimming for her poor little wedding 
outfit; but it was no matter, for she thought this 
was beautiful. Hattie Smith had taught her how 
to do it. She was her nearest girl neighbor, and 
she lived a quarter of a mile away, with no houses 
between. Lois wished Hattie would come over 
that afternoon as she sat there, and by three 
o'clock she did come in sight: a stout, girlish 
figure, in an ugly light brown woollen dress fit- 
ting tightly over her curving shoulders, She had 
her plaid shawl over her arm, the afternoon was 
so warm. 

“Oh, Hattie,” cried Lois, running to the door 
and opening it, “I’m so glad you’ve come! I was 
awful lonesome.” 

“Well, I thought ’'d come over two or three 
minutes. Mother an’ I got our washin’ out of 
the way real early to-day, and there wasn’t any- 
thing to do at home, an’ I thought I'd bring my 
sewing over here.” 

The two girls sat peacefully down at their work 
in the sitting-room. Hattie was running up some 
breadths of a dress, aud Lois kept on with her 
edging. 

“You get along real fast with that edging, 
don’t you?” said Hattie. 

“ Well, I don’t know. 
very steady.” 

“T think it’s real pretty.” 

“So do I; beautiful.” 

Hattie dropped her sewing after a little, and 
stared at Lois, with an odd expression on her 
large face, half of concealed pleasure, half of 
doubt and commiseration. 

“ Lois,” said she, “I heard something to-day, 
an’ I don’t know whether to tell you of it or not. 
I told mother I was half a mind to, for I thought 
you ought to know it. It made me real mad.” . 

“ What is it, Hattie ?” 

“Why, I don’t know as I ought to tell. 
afraid it'll make you feel bad.” 

“No, it won’t.” 

“Well, if you’re sure it won’t. I wouldn’t mind 
it a bit if I was you. It made me real mad. I 
think she was just as mean as she could be. 
You see, old Mis’ Elliot run over to borrow some 
soap this morning, an’ she sat down a minute, 
an’ we got to talkin’ about John an’ his new house 
an’ you. I don’t believe I'd better tell you, Lois.” 

“Yes: I won’t mind. Go on.” 

“Well, mother said something about what a 
pretty girl you was, an’ Mis’ Elliot said, yes, you 
was pretty enough, but she couldn't help wishing 
sometimes that you had something to help John 
along with a little. She always thought the wo- 
man ought to furnish the house—she did when 
she was married—an’ it was a dreadful hinder- 
ance to a young man to have to do everything. 
John worked terrible hard, an’ she was afraid 
he’d get sick, And then she said she always 
thought a girl ought to have at least two silk 
dresses when she was married, a black one an’ a 
colored one, and a good stock of clothes, so her 
husband wouldn’t have to buy anything for her 
for two years certain. Now, Lois, you won’t feel 
bad? Why, Lois, don’t ery!” 

Lois’s poor little cotton edging lay unnoticed 
in her lap, and she was sobbing pitifully in her 
little coarse handkerchief. 

“ Now, Lois, I wouldn’t have told you if I'd 
thought you’d felt so bad.” 

Lois wiped her eyes, and raised her head brave- 
ly. “I don’t feel bad,” said she; “only I wouldn’t 
have believed that Mis’ Elliot would have spoken 
so, when she knew I was doing the best I could.” 

“Well, J wouldn’t; I think she was awful 
mean. { wouldn’t mind it a bit, Lois.” 

“T don’t,” said Lois, and took up the cotton 
edging again and went on working, trying to look 
pleasant and unconcerned with her red eyes, She 
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would talk no more on the subject, however, 
though Hattie kept alluding to it. 

Hattie went home a little before tea-time, say- 
ing to herself she didn’t know what to make of 
Lois Arms. Lois felt nothing but honest dis- 
tress; no anger against any one—none against 
Hattie, nor even against Mrs. Elliot. Her mo- 
ther, before she died, had told her a good many 
times that she had not enough spirit, and would 
have a hard time going through the world, and 
she would have told her that now had she been 
alive. 

After Hattie went she sat there listening to 
the carpenters’ hammers and the birds, but they 
no longer sounded to her as they had done. She 
kept saying it over to herself in a discordant re- 
frain that drowned everything else, and took away 
the sweetness of it, with a bitter after-taste. 

“Two silk dresses, a black one and a colored 
one; and I ought to furnish the house, and it’s 
going to be a burden to John if I don’t.” 

She had her father’s supper all ready for him 
when he came from his work, though, in spite 
of her trouble, and they ate it peacefully togeth- 
er in the great barn-like kitchen, which stretched 
the width of the house behind the other rooms. 

It was odd enough that her father should 
broach the subject of her anxiety of his own ac- 
cord that night; but he did, after supper, in the 
sitting-room. 

“ Lois,” said he, “don’t you want something 
to buy you some clothes with? ’Ain’t you got 
to make some new things before fall ?” 

Lois choked a little before she answered. “TI 
guess you’ve got about ways enough for your 
money, father.” 

“Well, I could let you hev a leetle. I ’ain’t 
got much jest now. Ef two or three dollars 
would do you any good—” 

“T really don’t need it now, father. 
plenty.” 

“ Well, you know best. I got to thinkin’ ’bout 
it this afternoon—I don’t know what put it into 
my head—when I was ploughin’. Ef things were 
as they was once, you’d hev enough, When I 
look back I wish your mother hadn’t been quite 
so set bout hevin them bay-winders and piazzas.” 

“Oh, father, don’t.” 

“No, I won’t. I don’t mean to find fault. 
Your mother was a good woman and a smart 
one, and she meant all right. Sometimes I can’t 
help thinkin’ it over; that’s all.” 

Lois kept thinking it all over, and over, and 
over, Sunday night John Elliot came; that was 
his regular courting night. He came early, long 
before dusk ; everything, down to his love-mak- 
ing, was prompt and earnest and day-lighted with 
John Elliot, He looked just as he was. His 
tall, stout figure bore his ill-fitting Sunday clothes 
so sturdily that it made up for their want of 
grace; his large face, with firm brown cheeks, 
und heavy but strong mouth and chin, fronted 
Lois and her father and life squarely. 

The three sat solemnly in the front room for a 
little while after he came. Then Mr. Arms went 
out into the kitchen, and sat down patiently in 
his old arm-chair, drawn into the back doorway, 
and listened to the frogs, and the low hum of 
voices in the next room. Both sounds seemed 
to belong to a spring he had left behind. He 
generally went to bed, in his little room which 
opened out of the kitchen, long before John left, 
though this sober young man never kept his love 
up late. But to-night he still sat there in his 
chair, though half asleep, when the front door 
closed. He wondered dreamily why John went 
so soon—an hour earlier than usual. They he. 
heard Lois go up the front stairs to her room, an 
then he locked the door and went to bed himself, 

Next morning he looked curiously at Lois a 
good many times when she was going about get- 
ting breakfast for him in the early light. He 
thought she looked very sober. Once he asked 
her if she did not feel well, and she said yes. 
After breakfast, however, she said more. He 
was just putting on his hat to go to his work 
when she stopped him, 

“Father,” said she, “I s’pose you ought to 
know it: John and I ain’t going to get married 
in the fall.” 

“ You don’t mean you've broke it off ?” 

“No; L haven’t broke it off, father. I hope 
some time it’ll be all right, and that’s all I can 
say about it. Don’t talk any more about it, fa- 
ther. I tell you this, for I think you ought to 
know.” 

It was not so easy to stop her nervous, dis- 
tressed father in his wonderment and conjectur- 
ing, however. He lingered and talked and ques- 
tioned, but Lois would say no more than she had 
said, and he went off to work in an anxious be- 
wilderment. 

He had been very confidential about his daugh- 
ter’s prospects with the farmer whom he was 
helping. He had said a good deal about the new 
house, and how likely the young man was. To- 
day he said nothing. When he came home he 
looked very old and dejected. 

Lois saw it, with an awful sinking at her heart, 
but she never faltered in her purpose. A corner 
of her resolute mother’s mantle seemed to have 
fallen upon her gentle, humble little daughter. 
She never would marry John Elliot until she could 
go to him well enough provided with womanly 
gear not to be a burden to him at the outset. 
There was no anger in her determination, and no 
pride deserving the name. 

She had got it fixed in her mind that she could 

not marry the young man now without injury to 
him, and she loved him too well to do this; that 
was all, 
She had asked him the night before to defer 
their marriage a year. She gave him no rea- 
son; she thought she could not, without perhaps 
having his mother’s remarks traced back and 
trouble being made ; then, too, she knew he would 
not consent to the plan. 

The result was inevitable with a young man of 
John Elliot’s turn of mind. He broke the en- 
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gagement squarely and went home. Next day 
the carpenters stopped working on the new house, 
The silence of the hammers smote Lois with a 
dreadful sense of loneliness all day. Her father 
did not notice it till Tuesday night ; then he asked 
Lois, abruptly, “ Have they stopped work on the 
house ?” 

“Yes,” said Lois, with a great sob. Then she 
ran upstairs, threw herself on her bed, and cried 
bitterly. She could not help it. Still, strangely 
enough, she was very far from giving up all 
hope. She had never believed more firmly in her 
life that the new house would be finished and 
she and John live in it some day. She was going 
to work and earn some pretty dresses and some 
furniture; then John would come back, and it 
would be all right. In spite of her yielding na- 
ture, there was in her a capability of fine con- 
centration of purpose, which she might not use 
more than once in her life, perhaps, but which 
would work wonders then, Whether it would 
work wonders with a practical, unimaginative, 
evenly resolute nature like John’s, remained to be 
seen. Some might have questioned if her subtle 
fineness of strength was in a near enough plane 
to admit of any struggle. 

She had not a doubt about it. John loved 
her, and by-and-by, when she had earned enough 
money, and had her clothes and her furniture, 
they would be married, and the carpenters would 
finish the new house. 

Her greatest present distress was her father’s 
dejection and her not seeing John Sunday nights, 
and she made the best of that. It was odd that 
she did not worry much over poor John’s possi- 
ble unhappiness ; but she was so engaged in act- 
ing against her own heart for his happiness that 
she did not think of that consideration. 

So she got the district school to teach, and 
passed the summer that way, instead of making 
edging and listening to the carpenters’ hammers. 
The school was half a mile from her home, and 
she had to keep the house tidy and get meals 
for her father, besides teaching, so she had to 
work hard. Back and forth she went, passing 
first the wild roses and then the golden-rod on the 
country road morning and noon and night, never 
faltering. Her pretty face got a strained, earnest 
look on it, but never a hopeless one. If John 
had only known! but he worked on in the shop 
over in Pawlet village, and never came near Lois. 
If she was in his thoughts, he kept her there so 
secretly that nobody knew. He went to work 
on week-days and to meeting on Sundays stead- 
ily and just as usual. He never alluded to Lois, 
or his broken engagement, or his unfinished 
house, to anybody, and silenced his mother with, 
“T don’t want to hear a word about this, mother ; 
you may as well understand it first as last.” 

She never mentioned the matter to him after- 
ward, though she got a good deal of comfort from 
talking it over amongst her neighbors. She was 
not sorry, on the whole, she said, that the match 
was broken off. She had nothing against Lois 
Arms; she was a real pretty little thing, and a 
good girl too, she guessed ; but she always thought 
John might do a little better. 

Then she was to have been left alone in her 
neat cottage house, which her husband had be- 
queathed her, on John’s marriage ; and although 
she had not wanted to live with the young cou- 
ple and sell her house, or have the young couple 
live with her, she did not altogether wish to be 
left alone. If she had told the whole truth, she 
would have said that she was jealous of her son, 
and. did not really want him to get married at all. 

is used to meet John’s mother sometimes, 


and-would return her stiff bow wistfully. She 
never thought of being angry with her. John 


she never met. She used to glance timidly across 
the church of a Sunday sometimes, and see him 
upright and grave in his pew; but he never turned 
his head her way, and never seemed to see her. 

Lois taught all that year till the next spring; 
then she had two hundred dollars in money. She 
had not spent one cent of her salary, but had 
saved it jealously. She had not given any to 
her father; that troubled her most. To see him 
coming home from his hard, pitiful jobs of wood- 
eutting and hauling through the winter, his shoul- 
ders bent, his thin, nervous face with its white 
besrd growing thinner and more anxious, and 
she with her little hoard, worried her. But she 
kept thinking it would be all right soon. She 
knew his disappointment was wearing on him; 
but soon it would be over, and this precious 
money would bring it about. 

Lois had it all planned just what she should 
do with her money. Seventy-five dollars would 
buy her dresses, she thought, and one hundred 
and twenty-five her furniture. She anticipated a 
sumptuous housekeeping outfit from that. She 
was as innocent as a child about the cost of 
things. Then John would come back to her, 
and the taps of the hammers on the new house 
would chime in with the songs of the robins 
again. 

Lois was thinking what day she should go 
over to the village to buy her dresses, and how 
she should send a little note to John, when one 
day, shortly after her school closed, her father 
was brought home with a broken arm. That set- 
tled the matter, The dresses were not bought, 
the note was not written, and the carpenters’ ham- 
mers remained silent when the robins began to 
sing. Lois’s school money paid the rent and the 
doctor’s bill, and bought food for herself and fa- 
ther. She nursed her father till he was about 
again, and then she took up her school-work 
and began anew, She went without everything. 
She wore her poor little shoes out at the toes; 
in the winter she wrapped her shawl round her 
little red fingers and went without gloves. She 


went past the wild roses again, then the golden- 
rod and asters, then the red maple boughs, then 
the snow-drifts, back and forth between her home 
and the school-house, with her pretty, enduring, 
eager face, till spring came again. 

A few weeks after her school closed, John El 
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liot, coming home from the shop at dusk one 
rainy Saturday night, met a girl on the covered 
bridge just before"he got to his home. She had 
been standing motionless at the farther entrance 
till she had seen him enter at the other ; then she 
had walked forward toward him rapidly. She 
extended her hand, with something white in it, 
when she reached him. 

“Mr. Elliot,” said she, trembling, “here’s a 
note for you, if you’ll please read it when you get 
home.” 

Then he saw it was Lois. 

“ How do you do ?” said he, stiffly, and took the 
note and went on. 

When he got home he opened it and read it, 
holding it under the light on the kitchen shelf, 
when his mother was out of the room. It did 
not take long to read it. It was only: 


“Dear Jonx,—Will you please come over to 


my house a little while to-morrow night? I want 
to see you about something. Lots.” 


He folded the note then, put it in his pocket, and 
asked his mother if supper was ready. 

The next evening he was so long about getting 
ready for meeting, and brushed his coat and 
blacked his boots so punctiliously, that his mo- 
ther noticed it and wondered. Was he going to 
see Lois Arms? But he did not go. He only 
went to meeting, and straight home afterward. 

If he had only known how Lois was watching 
for him, though then it was doubtful if he could 
have gone at once. The limitations of his con- 
victions would always be stronger than his own 
inclination with him, He could not slacken his 
own tight rein over himself very easily at his 
own command, He had made up his mind nev- 
er to go near Lois again, and he could not break 
He tried, though. Many an even- 
ing in the following weeks he dvessed himself in 
his Sunday suit, and even started to go to see 
Lois; but he never went. 

Meanwhile it was too much for Lois. It began 
to be whispered about the neighborhood that Lois 
Arms was very poorly—she was going into a de- 
cline. John heard nothing of it, however; not 


his resolve. 


till his mother told him one evening about the | 


first of June. 

“ John,” said she—they were sitting at the tea ta- 
ble—“ I’m goin’ to tell you, for I think you'd ought 
to know it. Ive been over to see Lois Arms this 
afternoon. I heard she wa’n’t well, an’ I thought 
I'd ought to; an’ I think she’s goin’ the way your 
sister Mary did.” 

John sat perfectly still, staring at his mother. 

“She looks awfully. She was layin’ on the set- 
tee in the sittin’-room when I went in. She was 
all alone. An’ that ain’t all, John: I know she’s 
a-frettin’ over you. I sat down there side of her, 
you know, an’ she looked up at me so kind of 
wishful. I can’t help eryin’ now when I think 
of it. 

“* You ain’t feeling very well, Lois ? says I. 

“*No, says she, and tried to smile. But she 
couldn’t; she bust right out cryin’. How she did 
ery! She sobbed an’ sobbed till I thought she’d 
kill herself. She shook all over, and there ain’t 
anything to her. I put my face down close to her, 

“**What’s the matter, you poor child? says IL, 

“¢Oh, Mis’ Elliot!’ says she, and she put up her 
poor little thin arms round my neck an’ cried 
harder. 

“* Lois,’ says I, ‘is it anything about John ?” 

““* Oh,’ says she—‘ oh, Mis’ Elliot ! again, 

“*Do you want to see him ?’ says I. 

“She didn’t say anything, only jest held me 
tighter and cried harder; but I knew as well’s I 
wanted to. I wish you’d go over there, John; I 
think you’d ought to. It’s accordin’ to what you 
I'll own I wa’n’t jest pleased with the 
idea of it at first; but she’s a real good girl, an’ 
she’s seemed real smart lately ’bout teachin’ 
school. An’ she did make me think so much of 
your sister Mary, the way she looked. Mary didn’t 
hev anything of that kind on her mind, poor child, 
I’m thankful to say; but she looked jest like her, 
I declare I can’t bear to think of it.” 

Mrs. Elliot broke down and cried. John said 
nothing, but roSe and went away from the table, 
leaving his supper untasted. Even then he could 
not bring himself to go and see Lois that night, 
he had to wait till the next, but he went then. 

It was hardly dark., Lois was lying on the set- 
tee in the sitting-room when he went in without 
knocking. 

“ Lois !”” 

“Oh, John!” 

“ How do you do to-night, Lois? I didn’t know 
you were sick till mother told me last night.” 

“Tm better. Oh, John!” 

He pulled a chair up beside her then, and sat 
down. “See here, Lois, I read your note you 
gave me, you know; but—I couldn’t bring my- 
self to come, after all that had happened, to tell 
the truth. I’m sorry enough I couldn’t now.” 

“Tt’s all right, John; never mind.” 

“Now, Lois, what has all the trouble been 
about ?” 

“What trouble ?” 

“The whole of it from the first. What made 
you do the way you did, an’ put off gettin’ mar- 
ried ?” 

“Don’t make me tell you, John.” 

“Yes, I’m going to make you. I know vou’re 
sick, an’ it seems cruel to bother you; but it’s 
the only way. It ain’t in me to go on an’ pretend 
everything’s all right when it ain’t. I can do 
everything else for you but that, an’ I can’t do 
that if it’s to save your life. You've got to be 
open with me now an’ tell me.” 

“John, if I do, will you promise me, solemn, 
ihat you won’t ever tell anybody else ?” 

“ Yes, I’ll promise.” 

“Well, I thought it wasn’t doing right by you 
if I got married that fall, I didu’t have anything 
hardly, not one silk dress, and I couldn’t do any- 
thing toward furnishing the house. I thought 
if I should earn some money, it would make it 
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easier for you. I didn’t want to begin to be a 
burden to you right off, John.” 

“But— Why,I don’t know what to make of 
you, Lois. What put such a thing into your head 
all of a sudden?” 

“T ought to have thought of it before.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“T couldu’t, You wouldn’t have let me done 
it.” 

“ Lois, I never saw a girl like you. Here you’ve 
been working hard these two years, an’ ’most kill- 
ing yourself, an’ never letting me know, an’ me 
not knowing what to think.” 

“John, ve got a beautiful black silk dress, 
and a blue one, and lots of other things. Then 
I’ve got more’n a hundred dollars saved to buy 
furniture.” 

“What do you think I care about the dresses 
and the furniture? I wish they were in Gibral- 
tar!” 

“Don’t scold me, John.” 

“Scold you? There! I guess I won’t. Poor 
Lois! poor girl! You meant all right, but it was 
all wrong. You've ’most killed yourself. But 
itll be all right now. Shall I set the carpenters 
to work to-morrow, darlin’ ?” 

“Oh, John!” 

“Tl speak to ’em bright and early, an’ you 
must hurry an’ get well. You worryin’ about 
being a burden! Oh, my Lord! Lois, I'll never 
get over it. You silly, blessed little girl!) There’s 
your father coming.” 

The next morning Lois did not wake very early, 
she had slept so soundly; but when she did she 
heard, incredulously at first, then in a rapture of 
conviction, the carpenters’ hammers. The robins 
were singing too. 

Then her father called up the stairs: “ Lois! 
Lois! John’s begun work on the new house 
again |” 





Spider-web Design for Music-Case, 
Blotter, etc. 
See illustration on page 604. 

Tuts pretty South Kensington design, which 
may be adapted to a variety of uses, is embroid- 
ered on satin in silks, and, if desired, Japanese 
gold. Thus the spider’s web may be wholly 
worked in very fine gold and the flowers in silk, 
or the web in fine neutral-colored silk and the 
primroses in natural tints, Olive satin, or dead 
leaf, would be the fittest ground. 





LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


See illustration on page 605. 


| Popct RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, who has 
suddenly leaped into that public distinction 
which her many personal and mental graces and 
accomplishments had long before won her in pri- 
vate life, is one of the three Jerome sisters— 
Clara, Jenny, and Leoni—who are enjoying to- 
ward the close almost the same celebrity as 
Americans as the Sheridan sisters did as Irish 
about the opening of the century. When the last 
of these famed sisters, the Duchess of Somerset, 
who has just passed away, was married, Tom 
Moore wrote to her husband, “ You have robbed 
us of the last leaf in our shamrock of beauty,” 
and the pretty thought was very happily applied 
on the marriage last year of Leoni, the last of 
the Jerome sisters, to Sir John Leslie’s son. 

Jenny, Lady Randolph, is the daughter of Mr. 
Leonard Jerome, whose name, as a leader of many 
remarkable Wall Street movements, founder of 
the Jerome Park and Coney Island races, and 
general patron of many good works in every 
branch of beneficence and art, is widely known 
in New York. He came originally from Roches- 
ter, where he married a lady of fortune and beau- 
ty of the place, and after serving under the Fill- 
more administration as Consul at Trieste, settled 
down in New York, where his three daughters 
were born. As children they were remarkable 
for their beauty and grace, and some very pretty 
photographs of them twined together in a group 
survive. 

Lady Randolph Churehill’s childhood and girl- 
hood must be supposed to have passed like those 
of other bright New York children around Madi- 
son Avenue, where they resided, and her educa- 
tion, except what may have accrued impercepti- 
bly from maternal influences, to be the same. 
Female education in America is far freer and, if 
the word may be used, more natural than in Eu- 
rope, and the results are seen in individuality and 
variety of character, in the freer development of 
the faculties, in greater ease, freshness, and elas- 
ticity. She went when very young to Paris to 
complete her education, and the exquisite skill 
and sentiment with which she executed the music 
of Chopin gave her no mean renown even in that 
most critical of capitals, The event of her life 
was the marriage in that city in 1874 to Lord 
Randolph Churchill. Perhaps no one would have 
been ore surprised than herself if at that time 
she had been told she was about to begin a career 
which in any sense could be called public. She 
met Lord Randolph at dinner one evening, and 
instantly felt, as Dumas says, that she loved him 
and he loved her. It was her intense interest in 
him and in his political fortunes that made her a 
politician and sent her on her triumphant assault 
on Woodstock. 

At first she accompanied her husband to Dub- 
lin, where he acted as secretary to his father, who 
was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland for some time; 
but the imperious character of her mother-in-law, 
the Duchess of Marlborough, gave her little op- 
portunity of carrying out her purposes. It was 
not until she entered on the larger sphere of Lon- 
don life that she found the field for the display 
of the qualities which have now raised her into a 
leader, second to none, in English society. 

Lady Randolph Churchill may be described as 
a very beautiful and brilliant young woman of 
the distinctively American type. Without aim- 








ing at the fame of a wit, like Madame De Staél, 
or that of a beauty, like Madame De Récamier, or 
that of a party idol, like Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, she has something of all three, and 
has won and maintained her place by the unforced 
development of the most exquisitely feminine 
qualities, by grace, refinement, sweetness of dis- 
position, womanly sympathies, instinctive insight 
into character, tact, temper, spirit, dash, and— 
wonderful to relate—heart. 

Her two sisters are wedded—one, Clara, to Mor- 
ton Frewen, a young English sqhire, settled on a 
large Western ranch, and the other to John Les- 
lie, an officer of the Guards, the only son of Sir 
John Leslie, of Glasslough, in the county of Mon- 
aghan, Ireland, for many years member of Par- 
liament for that county. 





STUDIES FROM LIFE. 


FPNUE oft-discussed question in literary ethics, 

Is an author justified in portraying, under 
the guise of fiction, the foibles and failings of his 
friends and foes? will in all probability never be 
satisfactorily answered. 

The temptation confronting a novelist to repro- 
duce on paper the peculiarities of his acquaint- 
ances must at times be well-nigh irresistible, and 
to this fact, doubtless, we owe some of the most 
realistic creations that crowd the pages of mod- 
ern fiction. On the other hand, all will admit 
that to burlesque the characteristics of one’s 
friends is at once a violation of the canons of art 
and of good taste. 

It is probable that neither Agnes Wickfield 
nor Becky Sharp, Steerforth nor Rogue Rider- 
hood, the Major nor Mrs. Gummidge, Count Fosco 
nor Major Dobbin, was entirely a creation of 
the master-mind that gave it to an admiring 
world, A glance or a gesture, a tone or a trait, 
observed at some period near or remote, may 
have served as the frame-work upon which to con- 
struct a well-rounded and clear-cut personality. 

To those fond of delving in the by-ways of lit- 
erature there is no more interesting topic than 
that of personal portraiture in fiction, and an 
hour spent in identifying the originals of some 
famous delineations of the novelist’s faney can 
hardly be termed misspent. 

The late Lord Beaconsfield seems to have taken 
a peculiar pleasure in thus puncturing the faults 
of a foe or parading the weakness of a friend 
His novels, from Vivian Grey to Lothair, abound 
in studies from life, most of them neither pleas- 
ing to the reader nor flattering to the sitters. 
No one was safe. He lampooned Thackeray as 
Mr. St. Barbe in Endymion, and in Lothair there 
occurs a lengthy passage, which many will doubt- 
less recall, referring to Professor Goldwin Smith, 
who is described simply as an Oxford professor 
about to sail for America, and who is made to 
enunciate some sentiments not very palatable to 
the average Englishman. This entirely unwar- 
ranted “skit” called forth a caustic letter from 
the professor, to which, we believe, Disraeli never 
replied. 

In another case the same novelist seems to 
have afterward made some amends to a victim. 
Mr. Rose, a respectable solicitor, and father of 
Sir Philip Rose, the contemporary English jurist, 
was pilloried in Lothair as Putney Giles. To 
soothe his shattered feelings, it was said, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made him a baronet. 

It is altogether likely that Charles Dickens 
drew largely from life. His apparent fecundity 
of invention in the matter of surnames has been 
explained away by the statement that most 
of them were culled from the London Post-of- 
fice Directory. His Miss Mowcher was quickly 
recognized, when the early installments of David 
Copperfield appeared, by the friends of the lady 
of whom the character was a caricature, and 
Dickens was compelled to alter his design of 
making her an abettor of Steerforth, and change 
her into a good fairy. 

There was nothing in his career as an author 
which Dickens regretted so much as the unpre- 
meditated wrong he did Leigh Hunt in his de- 
lineation of Harold Skimpole. He admitted 
that the better side of Skimpole’s character—its 
generosity, its light-heartedness—were studies of 
his friend; but the meanness, the shiftlessness, 
the baseness, of the fictitious personage had no- 
thing to do with Hunt. Dickens always main- 
tained, with undoubted sincerity, that these latter 
traits were so utterly opposed to the character of 
the living man that it seemed to him quite im- 
possible that any person who knew his friend 
could imagine that the seamy side of Skimpole’s 
nature was matched by similar blemishes in that 
of Leigh Hunt. 

This partial portraiture is often resorted to by 
novelists, just as a sculptor or a painter selects 
one model for an arm, another for a bust, and a 
third for a head. A capital instance of this is 
afforded in the recently published biography of 
George Eliot. Under date of October 22, 1857, 
we meet the following entry in her journal, “ Be- 
gan my new novel, Adam Bede,” and of its char- 
acters and plot she further says: “The germ of 
Adam Bede was an anecdote told me by my 
Methodist Aunt Samuel (the wife of my father’s 
younger brother)—an anecdote from her own ex- 
perience. We were sitting together one after- 
noon during her visit to me at Griff, probably in 
1839 or 1840, when it occurred to her to tell me 
how she had visited a condemned criminal, a very 
ignorant girl, who had murdered her child, and 
refused to confess ; how she had staid with her 
praying through the night, and how the poor 
creature at last broke out into tears and confess- 
ed her crime. My aunt afterward went with her 
in the cart to the place of execution; and she de- 
scribed to me the great respect with which this 
ministry of hers was regarded by the official peo- 
ple about the jail. The story, told by my aunt 
with great feeling, affected me deeply, and I nev- 
er lost the impression of that afternoon and 








our talk together....The character of Dinah 
grew out of my recollections of my aunt, but 
Dinah is not at all like my aunt, who was a very 
small black-eyed woman, and (as I was told, for 
I never heard her preach) very vehement in her 
style of preaching... .The character of Adam 
and one or two incidents connected with him 
were suggested by my father’s early life, but 
Adam is not my father any more than Dinah is 
my aunt. Indeed, there is nota single portrait in 
Adam Bede —only the suggestions of experience 
wrought up into new combinations. When I 
began to write it the only elements I had deter- 
mined on, besides the character of Dinah, were the 
character of Adam, his relations to Arthur Don- 
nithorne, and their mutual relations to Hetty, i. e., 
the girl who commits child-murder, the scene in 
the prison being, of course, the climax toward 
which I worked. Everything else grew out of 
the characters and their mutual relations,” 

In the case of Harold Skimpole, however, the 
artist’s portraiture was too faithful to the good 
points of his subject, and the remaining evil traits 
were not unnaturally supposed to be equally life- 
like. 

Abraham Hayward, the English critic, wit, and 
raconteur, was heartily disliked by many of his 
contemporaries because of his biting tongue, 
Samuel Warren pilloried him in his Zen Thou- 
sand a Year as Mr. Venom Tuft, a most repul- 
sive delineation. For many years it was supposed 
that Disraeli’s Mr. St. Barbe in Hndymion was 
also intended for a sketch of Hayward, -but it is 
now known that Thack ray had the honor of be- 
ing thus held up to ridicule, Disraeli disliking him 
for the identical reason that he abhorred Hay- 
ward. 





There was one personage prominent in London 
society in the early years of the present century 
who enjoyed the unenviable notoriety of being 
satirized by Thackeray, Disraeli, and Balzac, fig- 
uring as Lord Steyne in Vanity Fair, as Lord 
Monmouth in Coningsby, and as the Lord Sey- 
mour of certain of Balzac’s novels. In all he is 
depicted in a most unattractive light, as any read- 
er familiar with the works named will remember. 
The original of all these portrayals was the in- 
famous Marquis of Hertford, whose unsavory rep- 
utation fully equalled that of his counterfeits. 

The late John Wilson Croker, whose literary 
remains were recently published, was probably 
the best-hated person of his time. Such men of 
genius as Macaulay, Disraeli, and Thackeray cor- 
dially detested him, as much for the thickness of 
his skin and the venom of his tongue as for his 
notorious private life. Though an able man, and 
the friend and correspondent of Scott, Peel, and 
Wellington, such were his relations to the Mar 
quis of Hertford, before referred to, that when 
Disraeli crucified him in Coningsby as the crin- 
ging and sycophantic Rigsby, all London recog- 
nized the faithfulness of the portraiture, and ex- 
claimed, “ Croker, to the life!” 

This fashion of painting from originals is not 
by any means falling into disuse, as any reader 
of recent American fiction knows. Common 
courtesy, however, demands that these pen por- 
traits, thinly disguised under names differing but 
little from those of their subjects, should stop 
short of open ridicule or caricature of persons 
whose only offense consists in possessing a repu- 
tation for deeds of kindness and philanthropy. 





ANSWHRS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Reaper.—A bride should wear one of her long 
dresses on her reception days. She need not wear 
gloves. Refreshments may be omitted, but a tea table 
in the drawing-room, with cake, tea, and chocolate, is 
hospitable, and will display her pretty china and silver. 

M. B.—A picture, a vase, some books, a set of after- 
dinner coffee-cups, a pair of cnt-glass toilette bottles, 
a piecefof silver-wure, are all suitable wedding gifts. It 
does not matter that the groom is more intimately 
your friend than the bride, as the gift is to her, and she 
should be considered first. It should be sent, not car- 
ried. Wear a short white China silk dress. 

Inquirer.—Your sample is frisé velvet, but that 
used in mourning is not in figures; it is repped, or 
else the whole surface is frisé, making quite a plain 
fabric. 

Nanon.—The Ugly Girl Papers, also Manners and 
Social Usages, will be sent you by mail by Harper & 
Brothers on receipt of $1 for each book. 

Luv O.—Small casters for salt and pepper, or else a 
salt-cellar and a pepper-box at each plate, and two or 
three glass or porcelain cruets for oil and vinegar, are 
now preferred to one large caster on the dinner table. 

Perire.—We do not commend depilatories, but you 
might consult a physician, 

Butwe.—A brown cloth dress for travelling and for 
general wear and a combination dress of bine or green 
faille with velvet will be enough, with the dresses you 
now have, for nice dresses, as the latter wili be suita- 
ble for church, receptions, and visiting. Have a brown 
bouclé cloth jacket for general use, and a short velvet 
or plush visite for dressy wear. Get two small bon- 
nets, one of brown felt and the other to match the 
velvet of your dress. 

Corron Batt.—Your samples did not reach us, 
Twenty yards of material twenty-one inches wide are 
bought for a dress. 

Inquiner.—The bride's gloves, and also those of the 
groom, should be tan-color, to suit the travelling cos- 
tume. The groom's tic should be medium dark. 

D. L. anp D.—Use brown cloth for your own and 
the bridemaids’ dresses. Have brown felt small bon- 
nmed with brown velvet like that on the dress, 
rt plumes. Tan-colored gloves for all. Folds 
of etamine or of silk mull are inside the neck and 














A. J. S.—Light terra-cotta paper with shaded figures 
in it, and your wood stained to represent cherry, will 
be suitable for your rooms as a background for pic- 
tures. 

M. D. E.—Get a black feather border, or else tail 
furs, or the new wood fringe with spikes of wood 
strung on chenille, to trim your visite. 

Mes. G.—Colored and also white wool dresses are 
now put on children eighteen months old. They are 
made in yoke slips, and are used without uprons. Her 
nicest dresses should, however, be white. Be sure to 
make them full—not scant in any way—and long 











enough to reach to the top of her buttoned gaiters. 
Mary C.—Do not alter your velvet polonaise, but 
puta velvet breadth in the front of your skirt. Your 


sister will do well to make eit 


polonaise of her ve 

Farrurun Reaper.—A seal-skin visite trimmed with 
the beaver you have will be iandsome and useful. Get 
rough boucle cloth for a short tailor jacket. It will be 
right for you to wear velvet this winter. Get the new 
brocaded or striped velvets,if you prefer a combina- 
tion, but the entire dress or wrap of plain velvet will 
remain in style longer, 





ler a sort Visite or a 
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Collar with Jabot. 

Tars round collar, consisting of two frills of white 
crépe lisse edged with lace, is joined to a high stand- 
ing band of gold galloon which is lined with crépe 
lisse folds that project at the edge. The jabot that 
drapes the front of the corsage is formed of two 
scarfs half a yard square, sloped at the lower end, sur- 
rounded with lace, and pleated to the collar at the up- 
per end. The folds are drawn together at the waist 
and fastened there with a metal clasp. 


Wool and Velvet House Dress. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue dress is of pansy cashmere, with plastron and 
tablier of darker pansy velvet. The straight cashmere 
skirt is hung in full folds upon a foundation skirt 
which has a narrow velvet tablier on the front breadth 
The corsage consists of a pointed bodice of the cash 
mere, with shoulder-straps and a pleated guimpe ani 
sleeves of the same cashmere. A small velvet plast on 


Fig. 1.—Woot anp Vetvet House Dress. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2 | —Cot Patrery, 
No. 3731: Pornrep Waist anp Sxiezt, 

20 CeNnTSs RACH. 


is set into the front,and the standing collar 
and bracelet cuffs are likewise of velvet. 


Lady’s and Girl’s Dresses.—Figs. 1-3. 


Tue little girl’s frock shown in Figs. 1 and 
8 is of écru checked wool. The short straight 
skirt is gathered to a round waist, and both 
waist and skirt are scalloped and trimmed 
with appliqués in red. The shoulder and 
skirt bows are of red ribbon. 

In the black toilette shown in Fig. 2 the 
is of satin merveilleux. It has a 
short drooping plastron, and below the plas- 
tron is buttoned toward the left side, Flat 
bands of jet passementerie trim the front and 
sleeves. The skirt is of satin veiled by a sec- 
ond skirt of black lace, which is embroidered 
with jet on the border pattern at the bottom. 


orsage 
corsage 


Autumn Costumes. 

See illustrationa on page 613. 

Fie. 1.—DtaGonaL anp Vevours Srrirep 
Woot Costume, This graceful dress is of 
lynx brown diagonal wool combined with ve- 
lours striped wool with the raised stripes of 
two sets of colors, one of which is olive 
green with blue and red, and the other is 
brown, with and myrtle 


orange green 


Fig 
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CoLLaR WITH JABOT. 


The back of the foundation skirt is covered by long full 
breadths of the plain brown wool extending from the belt to 
the foot without drapery. The front has a brown wool pleat- 
ing at the foot nearly covered by a fall of the striped stuff. 
The short apron is of the plain wool. Pointed basque of 
the plain wool with revers of the same, and a Breton vest of 


LADY’S 


AND GIRL’S DRESSES. 


1.—Littie Grav’s Frock. 
Backx.—[See Fig. 3.] 


Fig. 2.—Biack Lack anp 


Satin Toierre. Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 3.—Lirrie Grrw’s Frock. 


the stripes, with inside collar of striped stuff and 
the outside collar of the plain wool. Bias striped 
cuffs, Light beaver brown felt hat with lynx 
brown velvet trimming, and lighter ostrich tips. 
Brown Suéde gloves. 

Fig. 2.—Ciorn Costume with AsTRAKHAN TRIM- 
minG. This dress is of myrtle green habit cloth, 
with bias folds of the same, and long-fleeced As- 
trakhan cloth trimming. The skirt is scant to pre- 
vent being too heavy. The drapery has a short 
lambrequin festoon on one side, with an apron 
front and full back. Plain cuirass basque with 
Astrakhan bands on front and sleeves. High felt 
bonnet with velvet puffed facing in the brim and 
velvet scarf. Green and brown ostrich tips. Tan- 
colored Suéde gloves. 

Fig. 3.—Ptain ano Bovucr& Cxiora Costume. 
This costume is of the darkest shade of Chartreuse 
green, and combines plain cloth with bouclé cloth. 
The lower skirt has the front quite plain, like a 
boy’s kilt, with all the fullness thrown in pleats 


Fig. 2.—Woot axp Vetiver House Dress. 
Backx.—{See Fig. —— PATTERN, 
No. 3731: Pornrep Waist anp Skirt, 

20 CENTS EACH. 


behind, and is widely bordered with bouclé 
cloth. The soft pouf drapery represents one 
style of the milkmaid over-skirt now in 
vogue. The plain cloth basque is concealed 
by a street jacket of the bouclé cloth made 
very short, double-breasted, and loose in front, 
while the back is fitted to the figure closely, 
and has pleats below the waist line. Noteh- 
ed coat collar, Large round buttons fasten 
the front, and are on the back at the waist. 
Green felt peaked hat with brownish-green 
plush folds and brim lining. Green feather 
aigrette. 

Fig. 4.—Braipep Ciotu Costume. This 
tasteful dress of navy blue cloth has a panel, 
Pompadour band, cuffs, and border for the 
basque of braided passementerie arranged in 
wheel designs. The front drapery falls in 
three long pleats next the panel, and extends 
thence in broken cross folds to the oppo- 
site side, where it is caught up to meet the 
straight pleats of the back. The long basque 
has diagonal folds in front and back out- 
lining a Swiss corsage, finished at the top 
by a band and shoulder-straps of the passe- 
menterie. A silk bow is on each hip. Braid- 
ed cuffs. 

For these tasteful designs we are indcbtel 
to the courtesy of Messrs. Lord & Taylor. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVIIL., NO. 38, 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Nior Sanpwicurs.—Take off, as carefully as if you 
were preparing for salad, the skin and fat from any 
remnants of cold fow! that you may have at hand, and 
chop up the selected pieces as fine as possible. Chop 
up half the quantity of Jean ham or cold boiled beef 
tongue. Mix the meats together, and season them 
with a dressing made of the hard-boiled yolks of two 
eggs mashed to a paste with two table-spoonfuls of 
cream, Add a tea-spoonful of made mustard and a 
good sprinkling of pepper, black and Cayenne, and 
also celery salt to the taste. 

A fresh loaf of Vienna baker's bread is the best for 
sandwiches, bat if not procurable, any good loaf bread 
will answer that is not rich enough to crumble as it is 
being sliced very thin. The thinner the bread is sliced, 
the more delicate the sandwich. Butter the bread 
each time before cutting the elice from the loaf. The 
seasoned meat should not be spread upon the bread 
until a very short time before it is needed. If wanted 
for travelling or a picnic, the meat may be packed in 
a small can or jar, and added to the bread as wanted. 

Sandwiches may be either flat—a slice divided anc 
one half turned over the other half, or made into pret- 
ty little rolls that look very dainty and appetizing heap- 
ed up in a plate, one upon the other. 

Cold veal answers very nearly as well as turkey or 
chicken in the composition of sandwiches. The quan- 
tity of dressing prescribed above would answer for a 
quart loaf of bread and a pint of chopped meat. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DISEASES. 
De. Henny, New York, says: “In nervous diseases, 
I kuow of no preparation to equal it.”—[Adv. ) 





YEARS TEACH MORE THAN BOOKS, 


Amone other valuable lessonsimparted by this teacher 
is the fact thac fora very long time Dr. Pierce's “Golden 
Medical Discovery” has been the prince of liver cor- 
rectives and blood purifiers, being the household phy- 
sician of the poor man, and the able consulting physi- 
cian to the rich patient, and praised by all for its mag- 
nificent service and efficacy in all diseases of a chronic 
nature, as malarial poisoning, ailments of the respira- 
tory and digestive systems, liver disease, and in all cases 
where the use of an alterative remedy is indicated.— 
[Adv.] 









Sin Roserr Cueistison, Physician to Her Majesty 
the Queen of England, speaking of the Coca plant, 


says: “*The properties of this wonderful plant are 
the most remarkable of any known to the medical 
world. From repeated personal trials, I am convinced 


that its use is highly beneficial and tonic. “ To build 
up a broken-down system, use the Liebig Co.'s Coca 
Beet Tonic, endorsed and recommended by the fore 
most physicians of Europeand America. Overwronght 
and feeble nerves are quieted, digestion is promoted, 
nud new tone and vigor in all of the organs of the 
body follows its use.—[Adv.] 





DANDRUFF 
Is removed by the use of Cocoaine, and it stimulates 
and promotes the growth of the hair. Burnett’s Fla- 
voring Extracts are the best.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMEN'TS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


2 Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in healtb. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER ‘& C0, Dorchester, Mass, 










ISSUE-PAPER FLOWER-MAKING fully 
described and illustrated in Supplement No.3 


BENTLEY'S CATALOGUE 


of Novelties in Art Needlework, &c. 


Not merely a few hints, but carefully writ- | 


This ten and explicit instructions, with dia- 
Sup- grams for cutting all the parts, detail 
plement drawings of the different manipulations, 
reparate- S and pictures of the completed flowers. 
ly for 1ie., Contains also much other matter of 
or for 25c. we interest to ladies who do fancy work. 
send our full U 82 large pages with several hun- 
Catalogue (in- dred illustrations 

cluding supplem’t) 


192 pp., nearly 8000 Ee BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


illustrations. 12 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


‘Swiss MILK FOOD 
swiss 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
eal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The author of this book, published by D. Appleton & 
Co., furnishes houses and rooms artistic: ally and eco- 
nomically ; ; and will promptly send estimates of cost 
on application. For terms, references, &c , address 
“ Home,” Pp 0. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York 

















““PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
“pecoming’ to ladies 


guarn’ 
—e wear their hair parted,36 | 


according to size and color. 


Beautifying ~y with prep’n | 
2; Hair Goods, C 





the m'fr for Dlust’d Price-L sts 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.( oent 1 Music Hall)Chicago 


THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & €0., N.Y. 





BALL’ 








CORSETS. 


The ONLY ConeeE, poate reed a be return 
its PUTO ER FE ee Wee +o Rv fount 
eTky ‘SATISEAGTORY 
gnovers Fa ae tess tsp pl del py gee Made 
in a variety of styles and prices. Sold by first-class 
dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imitations. 
None genuine unle ss it has Ball’s name on the box. 
GHIGACO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 
FOY, HARMON, & co., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


sAREINE DES ABELL FS 


PARFUMERIE 
VIOLET. 


PARIS 


PERFUMER TO FOREIGN COURTS. 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


ROYAL THRIDACE AND VELOUTINE SOAPS, 
THRIDACE PERFUMERY, 
KADSURA, POMPADOUR, CHAMPAKA, &c. 


R. D. WARBURG & Cie., 


Represented by G. Bossange, 


476 and 478 BROOME ST., New York 


Sole Agents for the United States. 
For sale by the fin fine trade, 


“MRS. ©. 


THOMPSON, 
HAIR, 


32 East 14th St., near Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 

English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
style. $3 and upward. 

FEDORAS, LA JARMAN, and LANGTRYS in 
great varieties and shades, 

Hair-cutting and hair-dressing by the best artists. 
Front pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 

Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
ful ever invented, and requires no front piece. Price, 
$6 to $12 

GRAY HAIR, in gennine colors, at half the prices 
asked by other dealers, including pure white hair. 

Above can only be found at 
| THOMPSON’S, 
| 32 EAST 14TH STREET. 
| (Be sure of right number.) 
| 
| 


A SEA-SIDE COMPANION. 














LABLACHE 
will enjoy a genuine and enduring 
popularity. * This powder is a med- 
icated preparation, It removes 
and prevents tan, freckles, sun- 
burn, redness, pimples, irritation, 
and all blemishes of the skin. It 
supplies a want most sensibly felt 
by society ladies, It reproduces 
the bloom of youth, THE LA- 
BLACHE FACE POWDER is 
* sold by all reliable druggists, or 
will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of a '50-cent postal note, or 25 2-cent stamps. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 58 Winter 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Just issued, the Sum- & those who love fancy 








Catalogue, Home Beau- 
tifidl. Wt contains the showing how to cut and 
largest number of illus- M make TISSU E-PA- 
trations and descrip- AY PER FLOWERS, 
tions of Novelties of any This is by ail odds the 
book previously pub- most instructive book 
lished. It is full of in- out, and well worth the 
terest to dealers and R price, 25 cents. 


MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
Art Needlework Establishment, 10 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


JERSEYS The best and the cheapest! Finest 
« Black Worsted Jerseys, $1.00; Hand- 
somely Braided, $1.50; With Coat Back, $1.75. Sent 
by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of price. Send bust 
measure. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

Mrs. L. SHRIER, Jr., NorFoux, Va. 


RAVEN 


SHOE 
Is absolutely the best. Softens leather, 
contains oil, gives natural finish, act- 
ually makes shoes wear longer 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, 








As a sea-side companion THE | 
FACE POWDER | 


mer Supplement of my work, It also contains | 
euts and description | 


BUTTON’S 





Pearls re Mouth. 





BEAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the 
gums rosy, and the breath sweet. By 
those who have used it, it is regarded as 
an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. 
It thoroughly removes tartar from the 
teeth without injuring the enamel. 


PATENT WAVES OUTDONE, 
L. SHAW, 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 
No. 54 West 14th Street, three doors from Macy’s, 


L. SHAW’S FEATHER-LIGHT WIG OF BEAUTY, 
the NANON, for ladies and gentlemen, weighing one 
ounce and u pward, cannot be excelled for elegance and 
comfort. Made of naturally curly hair. Ready at all 
times, and no trouble. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. 

THE MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE 
is still the rage, requires no nets or hairpins, and imparts 
a marvellously youthful appearance, $5 and upward. 

5000 FRONT PIECES 
of every i and best workmanship sold at less 
than cost, and below any other house in the city. 

HAIR CUTTING AND CURLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 
specialty. Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents 
exch MARIE ANTOINETTE FEATH- 
ER-LIGHT SWITCHES, naturally wavy, 
from $% upward. 

The world-renowned EUGENIE’S SECRET 
OF BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the com- 
plexion, is unsurpassed ; imparts a beautiful brilliancy, 
removes wrinkles and all other blemishes ; recommend- 
ed by physicians. Tested and applied on the premises 
free of charge. Exclusively used by the belles of 
Europe and America, $1 and $1.50 per box. 

Albarnine, the wonderful preparation which will 
give hair of any color the so much admired and fash- 
| ionable golden auburn tint, $2.50 per bottle. 
Beautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING | 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


Stained 


‘Glass 
SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Tlustrated Cata- 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 
SoLe AGENT, 731 ARCH ST. 
W. C. YOUN PHILADELPHIA, PAe 
__ AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. _ 


INVALID RoLuinc CHAIR. 
aS ~~ (Reclining.) 
~ pam A Priceless Boon to 























I.r4, 
lA ANN 
V4 




















Mention this pape 
Inval id Chair Co. New Haven, Conn, 


\ EDIA (Pa.) ACADEMY fits for Business or Col- 
i lege. Special Drill for Backward Boys. Single 
or donble rooms. All students board with Princi y 
SWITHIN C. SHORT LIDGE (Harvard A.B.and A.) 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 


i} ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 


GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 

recommend it. Itis more economical 

than otherdressings. Take no other. 
MFRS., NEW YORK. 














PRIESTLEY’S 


SILK- 


WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. 


They are made of the finest silk and 


best Australian Wool, and are the most 


| thoroughly reliable goods in the market. . 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW BOOKS. 


CARLETON’S CITY eertave City Ballads. By 
Wit Carterton, Author of “ Farm Ballads,” “ Farm 
Legends,” * Farm Festivals,” &c. Illustrated, pp. 
180, Square Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $2.00; Gilt 
Edges, $2.50. a 


GEORGE ELIOT’S POEMS. “Poems,” together 
with “ Brother Jacob” and “The Lifted Veil. By 
Givorer Exsor, Author of “ Romola,” “ Middle- 
march,” * Daniel Deronda,” &c. pp. 386. Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1.25; Popular Edition, 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 

Library Edition. In 12 Volumes, 12mo, Green 
Cloth, $1.25 per Volume. 

Popular Kdition, In 12 Volumes, 12mo, Brown 
Cloth, 75 cents per Volume. 

Fireside Edition, In 6 Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $7.50. 
Sold only in Sets. 


Ill, 

GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, as Related in her Letters 
and Jourfals. Arranged and Edited by her Hus- 
band, J. W. Cross, vith Portraits and Iilnstra- 
tions. 8 vols. Uniform with the Library Edition of 
George Eliot’s Works, $3.75, The same, U ‘niform with 
the Popular Edition of George Eliot's Works, $2.25. 

IV. 

STANLEY’S CONGO, AND THE FOUNDING OF 
ITS FREE STATE: A Story of Work and Ex- 
ploration. By H. M. Stanuxy, Author of “Through 
the Dark Continent,” “ Coomassie and Magdala,” 
&c. With over One Hundred Llustrations and Maps, 
and including Two Large Maps in Pockets. 2 vols., 
pp. 1130. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $10.00, 


REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
In Four Volumes, pp. xliv., 2046. Pica, 8vo, Cloth, 
Red Edges, $10.00, (Uniform in size of page and 
typography with Harper's American Pica Edition 
of the “ Revised — of the New Testament.”) 
4to, Paper, in Four Parts, 20 cents cach part. Also, 
Two Volumes, pp. xxii., 1504, l6mo, Cloth, $2.50, 
With the Readings Preferred by the American Re- 
visers Printed as Foot-notes, (Uniform with Harper’s 
lémo Edition of the * Revised Version of the New 
Testament.”) 

Vi. 


REVISED VERSION OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 
Complete in One Volume. With the Readings Pre- 
ferred by the American Revisers Printed as Foot- 
notes, pp.526. 4to, Cloth, $1.50; Sheep, $2.00, 

Vil. 

M. TULLII CICERONIS DE OFFICTIS ad Marenm 
Filium Libri Tres. With Introduction and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, from Various Sources, by 
Austin Stiokney, A.M. pp. xxii., 358. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. (In “* Harper’ s Classical Series, for Schools 
and Colleges.” Under the Editorial Supe rvision of 
Henry Drisien, LL.D., Jay Professor of Greek in 
Columbia College.) 

VII. 


A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THE EAST- 
ERN ARCHIPELAGO. A Narrative of Travel and 
Exploration from 1878 to 1883. By Henny O. Forsrs, 
F.R.G.S., &c. With many [lustrations (including 
a colored Frontispiece) and Maps. pp. xx., 586. 
S8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $5.00. 

IX. 

BOOTS AND SADDLES: Life in Dakota with General 
Custer. By Mrs, Exvizasern B. Coster. With Por- 
traitand Map. pp.312. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 

DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henprrson, 
Author of “ Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving.” 
Illustrated. pp. x., 234. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 

XI. 

AT THE RED GLOVE. A Lag 

C. 8S. Retyuarr. pp. 246. 12 
XI. 

FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. Snegestions ns to 
their Manufacture and Use. By Henny P. Wetrs. 
Ilinstrated. pp. 364. Post Svo, lumiuated Cloth, 
$2.50. 

XIII. 


UPON ACAST. ANovel. By Cuarvorre Donnina, 

pp. 380. 16mo, Extra Cloth, $1.00. 
XIV. 

HOME STUDIES IN NATURE. By Mary Treat, 
Author of “Chapters on Ants,” &c. Illastrated, 
pp. 244. 12mo, Oruamental Cloth, $1.50. 

ay: 

DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. A Stndy of Poli- 
tics. By Aunerr Stickney, Author of ‘A True 
Repnoblic.” pp. 170, 12moe, Cloth, $1.00. 

XVI. 

AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS, Viewed from the 
Standpoint of Universal History. By Joun Fiske. 
pp. 158. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00, 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 
LATEST ISSUES: ors. 
10. THE MAHDI. By Professor James Darme- 








Tilnstrated by 
10, Extra Cloth, $1.50, 


steter. With Two Illustrations....... oO 
11. THE WORLD OF LONDON. By Count 
nce PROCRREN Shab) on crcrccvedesecce 25 
12. THE ager’: OF HERCULES. By E. 
oa SEP Peer TET Tree 25 
13, SHE’S ALL THE WORLD TO ME. By H: all 
DUO ESCEMEIE dsb aedbenhercccacisaccrscceys I 
14. A HARD KNOT. By Charles Gibbon.. 25 
15. FISH AND MEN IN THE MAINE ISLANDS. 
By W. H. Bishop. Wiustrated................. 25 
16. UNCLE JACK, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
tac atin ce aheliesesesssecnietcccessves 25 
17. MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. A Novel.......... 25 
18. SOUVENIRS OF SOME CONTINENTS. By 
Archibald Forbes, LL.D.........cccccccsseves 25 
19. — BY THE COUNTY. By M. E. Brad- 
WERDER ERE NE ee bas secede soorceveccocesecccece 25 
20. NO MEDIUM. ‘By Avni Aunie Thomas........... 25 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES, 


ors. 
473. Heart’s Delight. By Charles Gibbon......... 20 
475. Adrian Vidal. By W. E. Norris. Illustrated.. 25 
477. Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. By Holme Lee..... 20 
479. Home Infinence. By Grace Aguilar.......... 20 


480. Darien Exploring Expedition. By a. TF. 


BOONE MIMRGUTHLOD so in civccsesesccccccssccscee 15 

. Entangled. By E. Fairfax Byrrne............ 20 
482. The Salon of Madame Necker. By Vicomte 

BITING. oo cone tosicwesccscccocssecesccecs 20 
483, Lady Lovelace. By C. L. Pirkis ........ .... 20 
484, A Coqnette’s Conquest. By Basil............ 20 
485. Lewis Arundel. By F. E. Smedley. . & 


486. The Waters of Hercules. 
487. The Royal Highlanders. 


By E. D. Gerard... 20 
By James Grant. ... 20 





The above works sent, carriage paid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Harvrr's Catatoaur sent on receipt of ten cents. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Le Boutillier Brothers, 
Broadway and 14th St, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 
Our New FALL CATALOGUE is now 


being prepared. Persons desiring copies should 
send their names. Delivered free. 


New styles in French Silks, Dress Goods, 


Suits, Wraps, Hosiery, Underwear, 
Laces, Shoes, Xc., Xc., are now arriving. 





Panmrer & Sons. 


ing By\hil 
Sit bal 


Exp ress. 


BULAN 


SEY, Ta 


mroR re ALING 


and High-grade 







General 
Dry Goods, Millinery, 
Fancy Articles, &c. 


_ Bway & 8th St, N.Y. 
SOPER & TAYLOR, 


DRY GOODS AND GENERAL COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS, 
30 East 14th Street, New York. 


LATE Witt 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


We purchase all kinds of goods. Samples and prices 
furnished free on application. No commission charged. 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


= - d BLOOD 
a _— 


, a PINPLES 10 SCROPULA, 


ype ZEMA, or Salt-Rhenm, with its agonizing itch- 
4 ing and burning, instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curtouka Soap and a single application of 
Cutiouna, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Co- 
TICURA Reso.vent, the New Blood Purifier, to ke ep 
the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, 
the bowels open, the liver onl kidneys active, will 
speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, 
Lichen, Pruritus, Scald Head, Dandruff, and every 
species of Itching, Scaly, and Pimply Humors of the 
Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all known remedies fail. 

Cutioura Remevies are absolutely 
ouly infallible 
free from poisonous ingredients, 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 
25 cents; Kesolvent, $1. Prepared by 

Porrer Dave anp Curmioan Co., Boston, Mass 

tz Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.’ 






pure, 


Soap, 















SPEEDILY REMOVES SUNBURN, 
leaving the skin soft and fair,adda 

lexion. Mp Patt. and women 
use i ONLY 50 cts @ bottle, worth Louble that 











7 - Son the same purpose. 


40 3 Bell YY Be su gure Yous get nt she genuings. 


CHamuP 
















FANCY-WORK BOOKS 
INGALLS’ o egh AL OF FANCY WORK. 


1885 lition. 80 Katra Pages, 
New Edition has 192 om 8 of Patterns and Instructions 
for Kensington Embrotdern, Artistic Needle-work, ete. 
Tt has 57 Iiinstrations of Srivours, including Ken- 
sington, Outline, Satin, 21 New Ren aissanor Strrroues 
Srom Paris, etc. Gives a list of the materials used, 
has a fine selection of Fancy-Work Patterns. We send 
this Manvat by mail for 18 two-c« 
COLOR OF FLOWERS for EMBROIDERY. It 

gives the Correct Colors and Shades for 
Embroidering Flowers, Grasses, Ferns, etc. Price, 85e. 
Hand-book af Crochet and Knitted Lace, . Price, 30c. 


nt stamps 





Book of Darned Lace Patterns, . . . “ 
Book for Crazy Patchwork, ae <* We. 
Macrame Lace and Rick-Rack Book x - a 

Book of Worsted Cross-Stitech Patterns, ’ = 2 
Book of Tidy and Point-Russe Patterna, . = oo 


Instruction Book for Stamping and Painting, “ — 15¢ 
&# The retail price of these 9 books is $2.21 
SPECIAL OFFER! —We will send 

Books, by mail, for £1.00 and five § 

free. Address J. F. INGALI 





stamps. Circulars 
Lynn, Mass, 


IMPERFECTIONS 
oft AL. braced ands & Feet, Superfluous 
Hair, Moles, Warts, Freckle s, Moth, Red 
Nose. Acne, BI’k He ails, Sears, Pitting & 
treatment. Dr. John Woodbury, 
37 N. Pearl St., Albany, N We 


Established 1870, nd lve. tor Book. 









To Embr -~oider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratverp & Armstrona’s factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK co., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixrm Av «NUE, New York, 





ELMIRA COLLEGE 


For Women, offers superior courses of study in 
College, Eclectic, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments; also, in Miuste and Art. Heated by steam 
and furnished with an Elevator. 

ddress A.W. COWLES, D.D., Elmira, N. Y. 


you these 9 


| 


MERCHANTS TO ORDER 








and the | 
3lood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers | 






















Sala oy every Retmiher 
TAKE No OTHER. 





OOWenderSa. “vabrc—_ 
Cas; Senuine 
HOekKof everrs decond yard ra Samped 


Te Ae 





PHIZE MEDAL AWAROED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884. 


B.Vv. D. ‘Stamped on Band. None Others Genuine. 


ASK YOUR 







THEM AT ONCE. 


4 


wy 


Parsi! 
Px) Neat 


TheB.V.D. ‘SPIRAL Bustle. 


The only Bustle made that will not Break Down, 
It imparts a graceful, rounding shape to the figure, 


in keeping with the Latest Fashions, and is the Light- | 


est, Coolest, and most Durable Bustle made. 
Sold in ali first-class stores. Inquire for them. 
Manufactured exclusively by 


BRADLEY, VOORHEES, & DAY M’F’G CO. (Limited), 
83 and $5 White St., New York. 
N. B.—If not found at your stores, enclose One 
lar, and we will se nd you one, pt ystpaid. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


Absolutely Pure. Natural Color and 
EXTRA FINE QUALIFY. 
J.E. BURNS & CO., 


Nos. 41 and 43 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by a discriminating public. 


OURS ISTHE BEST CAT 
alogue and Instruction Book yet ub 
. It teachesall the ART NEE- 
[wo STITCHES, gives 
instructions tor CRAZY PATCHWORK, 

and LUSTRE 

E , and directions for 
STAMPING Pete, *éc., 90 it will not ru , 
how tomake Powders, Paints, &c. Shows 
the designs of 1743 Stamping Patterns 
of MONOG RAMS, Acrpuasets, FLow- 

ERS, OUTLINES, &c., for NEEDLEWORK or 
PAINTING, gives size and price ofeach. By mail 1Sc. 
ie,We will send this book and & GOOD PAT. 
TERNS with powder and pad for 8c. 

Any y can do her own Stamping. We 
will send the Catalogue and the Best STaMPInG Ovtrit 
— ER no gr w ‘ike, materials ‘a1 35 coop Patterns, 

amped Tidy, Silks, etc,, for -_ Instruction Book 
FREE. T. E. PARKER, L Lynn, Mass, 


LOOK! 


176 Pages : of Stamping 
-atterns, G the largest 


Flavor. 





book C,. ever published in 
Amer- ica. Over 3000 
Lllustra- T, tions of all 
the  lat- est and choi- 
eest de- signs. Of 


great value 


' to thosein 
the business, 


and well 


Cc 
U 


worth the price, 25 ects. 
MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
Art Needlework Establishment, 10 W. 


lith St. 


MANNERS and SOCIAL USAGES 
IN AMERICA. 


A Book of Etiquette. By Mrs. Joun Surrwoon, 
Author of “A Transplanted Rose.” Pages 
326. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 





There have been several books published on eti- 
quette, most of which are uearly, if not entirely, use- 
less from their authors’ ignorance of the subject. Mrs. 
Jolin Sherwood’s “Manners and Social Usages” is, 
however, admirable in every way.—From the colamn 
on “Social Etiquette,” V. Y. World. 





The above work sent, carriage paid, to any part of | 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of $1.00. 
Harrer’s Cararogor sent on receipt of ten cents, 


HARPER & _BROTHERS, New York. 


Dol- | 


| interesting letters from sub- 


‘Home Cooking -: 


| ternoon teas, or small evening companies, 


| Cooking page, with its helps and hints, is 


| 3 
| earefu.ly edited by Eben E. 
| subseribers und answers to correspondents on al 








'VRUVOUTINEG 
St) 
—— Agreat lc to health, and a beau- 


















tiful complexion produced by 
Capitole’s Veloutine Face 
Powder. 

Prepared to suit the com- 
plexion. 

White, pink and 
flesh tints. 
Samples gratis. 
Postage pre- 
paid, 2c. 
“6a 


of IMITATION, 
ask for aud tak: 
noother but Capi- 
tole’s Veloutine 
Face Powder, unsur- 
passed for its softness it 
imparts to the skin and its 
refreshing odor. Sold by alllead 
ing houses at 50 Cts. and $1.00 
per Box. Send for Catalogue, free 
of charge 


A. SIMONSON, 34 E. [4th St., N. Y. 
The handsomest, spicies 


(Copyright.) 
original little gem you evet 


TO INTRODUGE ‘tics sus 


homes, we offer to send the Philadelphia 


LADIES’ 










PRACTICAL 
HOUSEKEEPER 


(a From now to Jan- 
1886--balance of this 
year--on receipt of 


ONLY (Q CTS. 


4 Silver or Stamps. 
lilustrated by best artists, printed on fine cream 
tinted paper, and carefully edited by Mrs, LoUIsSA 
KNAPP. Employs the best writers. 


| 
SPLENDID DomesTic Stories ! 


by Marion Harland, Mary Abbott Rand, Hel- 
en Winslow, John’s Wife, Clarissa Potter, 
Helen Ayre. 

A series of stories for the girls. Hints on dress and 
etiquette. How to entertain &c, Mrs. Lambert’s 
Fashion Letters, with answers to correspondents, 
practical and he!pful. “tow to dress well and eco- 

omics a ly. 

S “Seribbier’s Letters to Gustavus;” a rich feast of wit, 
humor, and keen satire, to be read to husbands, Writ- 
ten by Mrs. Emma ©. Hewitt; —— in each number. 


Mothers’ Corner 


«A page devoted exclusively 
to the care of infants and 
young children. 





Filled with 


scribers exchang ng views 
und methods of management, 
and orizinal articles from the 
best writers. He.pful, su; 
zestive, and worth double the 
subscription price of the 
paper to every young moth- 
er. 


Artistic Needlewor 


With special illustrations. 
Knitting, Crocheting, and all 
kinds of Embroidery. Edited 
by an expert. Prizes given 
for contributions. 

hints and suggestions 
with regard to both old and new 
industries for women, are in- 
valuable, It should be in the 
hands of every lady in the land 
who has a taste for art decora- 
tion or fancy-work. The iilus- 
trations are excellent, and the 
patterns selected with extreme 
good taste, and written in so 
plain and explicit a manner 
chat a novice will find no trouble in following them. 


Brush Studies ™%,,"7?s- 


CLARKSON. 


Gives practical instruction In painting upon canvas, 
satin, silk, p!ush, wood, china, murbie; crayon drawing, 
painting in pastel, hammered brass work, Kensington 
painting, and all kinds of pane 





A Special 
EBeature ! 











origin. 
and 
ene 
recipes contributed by subscribers. 
l'his is a Special Feature with us, and 
is considered the best and most 
practical department ever_ pub- 
lished in any household paper. Priz- 
es given for best recipes an | contributions 
How to prepare delicacies suitable for af- 













that are not too expensive, The Home 
invaluabie to every practical housekeeper. 


MUSICAL STUDIES, by Margaret B. Harvey, 


| are popular and he pful to beginners in music 


ORAL DEPARTMENT, illustrated and 


Rexford. Letters from 


household topics. Itis the best househo'd paper ever 
yublished; and so popular that, in less than two years, 
t has gai nl a circulation of 70,000 copies each 
issue. Address 

LAD ES ‘HOME JOURNAL, Palila., Pa. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the grand new book “OUR FAMOUS WOMEN: A His. 
tery x ry of tote Lives =» “< Deodts. wf o e, Uminent Lady 
uthors. pages. ne Engravin. wzady Agents east 
| arn 850 to @100 9 month sure Rab eG ireulars, Terms, 

toa. D. WORTHINGTON & oo. ford. Conn. 


Beautiful Assorted Scrap Pictures, by Mail, 
for 50c. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 





DO YOU DREAD | WRINKLES 


The death-blow to youthful looks and the sure warning of age, which we would not dread if 


we could keep back the wrinkles. 


“Try it, and you will never be without it.” 


PALM KOSMEDO will surely and positively prevent 


them, and keep the skin smooth and never chap. 


I am happy to say to my thousand customers: 


Price, $1.00 a Box. 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, Patentee of the Thompson Wave, 


32 East 14th Street, New York. Make no mistake in the number. 











JUST RECEIVING, OUR 
FALL IMPORTATIONS 


OF 


Linens and Housekeeping Goods, 


in which will be found a beautiful assortment of 


EMBROIDERED TABLE LINEN, 
NAPKINS, TOWELS, QUILTS, 
BLANKETS, &ec., &e., 
ALL AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Le Boutillier | Of Asan 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 


KING TOILET PACKAGE! 


= When one is used another 
presents itself. Most economical and 
convenient package made. For sale 
| by Druggists and Paper Dealers. Sam- 
ples sent express paid for $1.00 as fol- 

4 lows: New England and Middle States 
5 packages with one holder. Other States 4 
packages and one holder. Each package guar- 
anteed 800 sheets. 


MORGAN ENVELOPE Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


ADIES’ BLACKING | 

Contains no shellac or acid to rot and 
crack the shee. It preserves the leather, 
and makes a beantifuljet black finish. Bot- 
tle contains DOUBLE QUANTITY. Try it, 
and you will use no other Have your 
shoe dealer keep it. Warranted 


sheet 






















GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Mfrs., Boston, 


Macramé Flax ‘Threads, 
Barbour’s Patent Macrame Desks. 
Barbour's Macramé Instruction Book. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country ; also 


Barbour’s Linen Thread, 


For hand or machine work ; 


Barbour's Linen Floss, 


For embroidery. 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk. 
which is being sold by some parties in company 
with a genuine Instruction Book. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. 


GRAND OPENING 
IMPORTED FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS, 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9th, 
s. TT. TAYLOR, 
FASHIONER AND IMPORTER, 
930 Broadway, New York. 
Money-making bust- 


HOMESANDY MAKING 22-7222" 


, for boys, girls and families. Send 2c, for 
Manualof Instructions and receipts ior some of the choicest 


goods ever made, bya practical confec t oner. Prepared ma- 
2 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


terial sold. THE HomME CANDY VLO., 622 
ART AND DECORATION. 
The New Art Monthly. 50 Lllustrations printed in 
brown and black. Send 25 cents for Sample Copy. 


$2.50 a year. G. R. HALM, Art Manager, 
9 East 17th Street, New Lork. 


Oo MAN: WANTED sisi’: 


#50 
ity weet -T ST cbembononm 4 ‘Address at 
once. AY BROS, 14 Bare lay Street, N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE,......ccccccccceee. 0-4 WO 


Barbour’s 


1885. 





ARPES WRB T .. ccncccccccsciesccvccies 4 00 
ERT OTD ond dsicavdndcnictensevasncs 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPI.B......cccccceeses 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE panei: 


(One Number « week for 52 weeks ‘ 10 00 


HARPER’S HANDY SERIES (One 


week for 52 weeks). 


Number ra 
ssces ° 15 00 

Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


Each is pre-eminent in its own department.—J. FY. 


World. 
A file of these publications would be a complete 
library in itself.— Boston Globe 


Their value is, indeed, 
we commend them 
the appreciation of | 


great and permanent; and 
and more emphatically to 
i .—N. ¥. Sun, 

The superb periodicals offer a complete epitome of 
the year.—Philadelphia Ledger. 

One or the other of journals should find its 
way into every family.—Southern Planter, Richmond, 
Va. 

The best of the kind in the country, or, in fact, in 
the world.—Springfield Republican, 


anew 





these 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekiy publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fuil list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be farnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brorurns, 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 

Order or Draft, to avuid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 

@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and fuur thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 








VOLUME XVIIL., NO. 38. 
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ILE. ** DAR, NOW, B'LINDA, HAIN’T HE A DAISY? AN’ RIGHT ON DE BIT TOO.” 


BELINDA. “ On 


HE. “ Riss! 


NOW DAT'S "BOUT EZ MUCH EZ A WOMAN KNOWS ‘BOUT HOSSFLESH. 
YO’ TELL DIMPLES WHEN YO' SEE UM? 


ER, YAS, BUT, LIF, HIS RIBS LOOM OUT RIGHT SMA'T, DON'T DEY ?” 
KAIN'T 
WELL, DEMS DIMPLES,’F YOU WAN’ TER KNOW. 


Bet NEX’ TIME | TRADES HOSSES YO’ DOAN’ KNOW NUFFIN "BOUT IT. NO, SAH!” 


FACETI®. 

Of servants are often 
privileged characters, 
and their foibles are 
overlooked by those who 
have long known them 
to be faithful, kindly, 
and well-meaning. But 
there are others who ear- 
ly prove their inefficien- 
cy, and overstep the 
bounds both of patience 
and propriety. Such a 
one was the coachman 
whom a dweller on Fifth 
Avenue suddenly raised 
to the post of waiter at 
a dinner party when a 
sudden resignation had 
left that place vacant 
within an hour of the 
assembling of the guests. 
The host was delighted 
to find that an old dress- 
coat and vest would fit 
the coachman, and ten 
minutes was spent in ac- 
quainting the servant 
with the usages of polite 
society at a dinner. 
Among other things the 
host told the coachman 
that he was on no ac- 
count to ask any of the 
guests to be helped a 
second time to soup. 

The guests took their 
places at table, and the 
soup was quite credita- 
bly served, The coach- 
man observed that one 
gentleman pushed his 
mg of soup away from 
him. He leaned over 
and drew the plate back 
again in front of the gen- 
tleman, who, in turn, 
pusheditfrom him again. 

This displeased the 
coachman. He thought 
he saw a breach of deco- 
rum in the action, 

** Ate your soup, sorr,” 


A DISTINCTION WITHOUT A DIFFERENCE. 


CUSTOMER (looking at silks). “‘THEY LOOK TO ME JUST ALIKE; 
BUT YOU SAY ONE IS NINETY-EIGHT CENTS AND THE OTHER ONE 
DOLLAR AND TEN CENTS. NOW WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE ?” 

CLERK (blandly). “‘ TWELVE CENTs.” 
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A SUNDAY MORNING SENSATION. 


ALICE (who had been left at home because she had lost her new hat). ‘Ma, I FOUND THE TOOK’S 
BONNET, AND HERE [| TYM.” 


























AN OBLIQUE COMPLIMENT. 


PENSIONER (on an occasional visit, sees a former charge, the “* young lady of the house,” en grande 


toilette). “ 


WELL, I DECLAR’, Miss GAY, YOU SUTTINLY IS PRITTY; I DIDN’ KNOW YOU AT FUST.” 


“PAPA, WHY DIDN'T YOU GIVE THAT POOR MAN SOMETHING? You 
SAW HE WAS A CRIPPLE.” 


“A CRIPPLE, EH? 


How po I KNOW HE’'s A CRIPPLE ? 


How po I 


KNOW BUT THAT HE IS DECEIVING ME, AS DID THAT BLIND OLD VAGA- 
BOND I CAUGHT READING A NEWSPAPER THE OTHER DAY? I TELL You, 


MARIA, WE DON’T KNOW 
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WHOM TO BE CHARITABLE TO NOWADAYS,” 





suid he, in” trumpet 
tones—** ate your soup, 
sorr; yez ‘ll get no 
more.” 

Doubtless he will nev- 
er clearly understand 
why he was sent so sud- 
denly from the room, 


Mr. Wilkius had learn- 
ed that his little five- 
year-old Harry bad been 
begging pretzels from 
the next-door neigh- 
bor, Mr. Yeaser. 

“Now, Harry,” said 
Mr. Wilkins, “if you 
ask Mr. Yeaser for pret- 
zels any more, J shall 
have to punish you.” 

The next day Harry 
was playing in the 
back yard, and look- 
ing throngh the fence 
caught sight of his 
friendly neighbor. 

“Hello, Mr. Yeaser, 
what's new ?” shouted 
the small boy. 

“ Nothing, Harry 
boy,” was the reply. 
“Nothing new that I 
know of.” 

“ Well, Mr. Yeaser,” 
said the young diplo- 
mate, “ suppose we talk 
about pretzels.” 

anne 

The conversation 
turned upou mince-pie. 
Said Miss Plainfare: 
“Brother John disap- 
proves of our using liq- 
uor, 80 we put in win- 
tergreen for flavoring, 
and alittle Epsom salts, 
and our mince-pies 
don’t hurt any one.” 
Imagine the consterna- 
tion of her listeners, 
who vowed never, un- 
der any circumstances, 
to taste one of those 
medicated mince-pies. 
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A 


STANDARD OF DIMENSIONS. 


WET PARTY. “Hi! BATHER, IF THIS IS YOUR IDEA OF A TOWEL, PLEASE BRING ME A 


TABLE CLOTH." 











